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Foreword 







When “our fathers brought forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal,” they defined quite explicitly in the Declaration 
of Independence the principles by which they were actuated, and in the Constitution and its Bill of Rights 
the type of government and institutions which they expected would realize and perpetuate their ideals. 


The French Revolution, which followed closely in their footsteps, was largely inspired by their action 
and initially borrowed many ideas from what they had done. However, it soon acquired such momentum 
that it went far beyond the limits of sound and orderly government, and finally, after the tyranny of an 
oligarchy, lapsed into the despotism of Napoleon. The leaders of our country in its early years had no 
thought of imposing on others the type of institutions they had devised for us, and wisely refused to be 
drawn into the efforts of the French revolutionaries to impose their new “rights of man” upon their 
neighbors, in spite of much popular sympathy for them in this country. 


Finally, when the Holy Alliance, made reactionary efforts to reestablish the world on the basis of pre- 
revolutionary Europe, we by the delcaration of the Monroe Doctrine gave notice that in our own interests 
we could not tolerate any subversion of the newly liberated Latin American republics, without however even 
implying any threat of interference with the established monarchies abroad. 


Of late, our foreign policy has been confronted with similar problems of world-wide scope. It was 
heartening to many of us that President Eisenhower, manifestly recognizing the wisdom of the limitations 
adopted by our early presidents, announced in his inaugural address: 


“We shall never use our strength to try to impress upon another people our own cherished political 


and economic institutions.” 


Confronted as we are with various programs such as the Genocide Convention and the Declaration 
of Human Rights, emanating from agencies of the United Nations, serious problems for our foreign 
policy have arisen and others will arise in the future, questions as to the part we should and can properly 
take in expecting of others conformity with our own ideas of what constitutes popular or constitutional 


government. 


To stimulate intelligent thought and formulate public opinion, as far as practicable, on the subject, 
The American Peace Society as an initial step proposes the following question: 


“Should general, popular suffrage be insisted upon as a necessary condition of constitutional govern- 


ment?” 


We invite our directors, members and friends to reply and comment, with a view to publication of 


excerpts as a symposium in a future issue of World Affairs. 


U. S. Grant, 3rd 
President 
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Is A Bi-Partisan Foreign Policy 


Desirable? 


A ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


By Thomas Raeburn White*, International Law- 
yer, Honorary Vice-President, American Peace Soci- 
ety; George Galloway*, Legislative Reference Ser- 
vice; Senators Alexander Smith* and Hubert Hum- 
phrey, Senate Foreign Relations Committee; Con- 
gressman John M. Vorys*, House Foreign Affairs 
Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, Chief of Staff, Senate 
I‘oreign Relations Committee. 


To inaugurate a series of Round Table discussions 
on controversial issues affecting world affairs, the 
Board of Editors invited comments on this timely 
subject from a number of those most competent to 
consider it. We take pride in claiming most of the 
participants as members of the Board of Directors of 
The American Peace Society.* 


I 


“Bipartisan” or, as it is sometimes called, “non- 
partisan” foreign policy is said by the late Senator 
Vandenberg to have been originated by Secretary 
Hull, although Senator Vandenberg was one of its 
chief advocates; his view, strongly expressed on 
many occasions, was that in the discussion of ques- 
tions of foreign policy, politics should end at “the 
water’s edge.” About a year before his death he de- 
fined “bipartisan foreign policy” as a mutual effort 
in the two-party system to unite the voice of both 
parties so that America would speak with maximum 
authority to “those who would defeat and conquer 
us and the free world.” He further said that this 
did not involve in any sense the surrender of free 
debate, that it merely sought to put national security 
ahead of partisan advantage. The party not in pow- 
er, he said, was under special obligation to debate 
fully the questions presented but when a decision 
had been reached to loyally support it in discussions 
with other nations. 

In this connection Senator Vandenberg repudiated 
the idea which had been advanced by some of his 
colleagues that so-called bipartisan foreign policy 
would mean a “me too” attitude toward administra- 
tion policies. This he denied; he felt that every 
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opportunity should be given for the expression of 
contrary views before the administration policy was 
accepted. 

On the other hand, there were those in the Senate 
who felt that their independence would be limited 
if it was generally understood as unpatriotic to ex 
press views contrary to those of the administration 
after as well as before its decision on a particular 
point had been announced. This group of senators 
held that members of the opposition party should 
remain free to criticise the administration at all times 
and should not be held obliged to agree on a policy 
which they did not approve, under penalty of being 
considered unpatriotic if their opinions were after 
wards made known. 

In a statement issued in 1950, a group of Republi- 
can senators stated among other things that “Under 
our indispensable two-party system we shall be vigi- 
lant in critical exploration of Administration foreign 
policy,” but “We favor consultation between the 
Executive and members of both major parties in the 
Legislative branch of Government in the initiation 
and development of a united American foreign polli- 
cy.” This statement severely criticised what were 
referred to as “secret” agreements made at Yalta and 
Potsdam and inferred that if the two parties could 
not agree on the advisability of such agreements the 
opposition party should not feel bound to refrain 
from criticism. 

The above observations relate primarily to current 
decisions on such questions as frequently come be- 
fore the Department of State. The expression of 
opinion by Secretary Hull to which Senator Vanden- 
berg refers related also and more particularly to the 
importance of agreement by both parties on questions 
affecting the structure and functions of an interna- 
tional organization created for the purpose of pre- 
serving the peace of the world. The desirability of 
agreement on such matters has been very much dis- 
cussed since the days when the treaty involving the 
establishment of the League of Nations was repudi- 
ated by the United States Senate, many people 
thought for political reasons, and later when the 
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adherence of the United States to the World Court 
was denied, as many believed, for the same reason. 
Secretary Hull strongly argued that political con- 
siderations should not enter into the action of the 
United States with respect to the creation of the 
United Nations Organization, and to a large extent 
he succeeded in keeping the discussion on a non- 
partisan plane, although some of those favorable to 
the Charter thought its structure might have been 
improved and some features of it which have since 
occasioned difficulty might have been removed or 
modified by a more open opposition. 

It may therefore be said that there are really two 
phases of the question which has been suggested for 
discussion. One relates to current questions coming 
before the State Department and to the consideration 
of treaties relating thereto which come before the 
Senate; the other has to do with the attitude of the 
two parties when a world organization is under con- 
sideration. 

These few observations are perhaps sufficient to 
indicate the different points of view which might be 
advocated with respect to these important questions 
by other members of the Round Table. 

Tuomas R. WHITE 


II 


A much-discussed phenomenon of recent years has 
been the development of bipartisanship in American 
foreign policy. Bipartisanship or non-partisanship is 
variously defined. According to one of its chief archi- 
tects, Senator Vandenberg, it is “national unity at 
the water’s edge,” brought about by “common ac- 
tion”; “the sum total of the contributions of both 
major parties.” Further, he declared: “This com- 
mon action does not mean that we cease to be Re- 
publicans or Democrats at home. It does not mean 
that we mute our criticisms of mistakes. It does not 
mean a fake unity devoid of popular consent. It 
means that we strive by consultation to lift foreign 
policy above partisan issue. It means that we at- 
tempt to hammer out the greatest possible measure 
of agreement so we can speak to the world, not as 
Republicans or Democrats, but as undivided Ameri- 
cans.” 

Interparty cooperation in foreign affairs owes its 
vitality to several factors. First is patriotism: the 
feeling that above all parties is the nation; the idea 
that national unity is more important than party 
advantage in time of war or crisis; the desire to 
present a united front to the world in a perilous 
period of history. Soviet aggression in Korea and 
the Near East and Russian intransigeance in the 
United Nations also impelled bipartisan cooperation. 
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The common aims announced by both major parties 
in their national platforms with regard to foreign 
policy are further unifying factors. Bipartisanship 
also strengthens the hand of the President in the 
conduct of foreign relations by increasing the likeli- 
hood of congressional support for treaties and legis- 
Jation which might fail of approval because of defec- 
tions in his own party. 

The fruits of interparty cooperation in foreign af- 
fairs are reflected in the records of the postwar Con- 
gresses. During the 79th Congress, (1945-46) 
which marked the beginning of a new era in inter- 
national relations with the participation of the 
United States in the United Nations, the votes on 
foreign policy questions were invariably bipartisan, 
thanks to the leadership of Chairmen Connally and 
Bloom of the foreign affairs committee, and the aid 
of Senator Vandenberg and Representative Eaton, 
ranking Republican members of those committees. 
During the 80th Congres (1947-48), which the Re- 
publicans controlled, the trend continued with bi- 
partisan support of a series of measures relating to 
foreign affairs. The first session saw the ratification 
of the peace treaties, adherence to the International 
Refugee Organization, aid to Greece and Turkey, 
passage of the $350 million foreign relief bill, in- 
terim aid to Europe, acceptance of the trusteeship of 
the former Japanese islands in the Pacific, and rein- 
corporation of the Inter-American Institute. During 
the second session aid to Greece and Turkey was con- 
tinued, the ERP program was approved, entry of 
displaced persons was sanctioned, membership in the 
foreign information program was voted, the foreign 
information program was launched, and the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act was extended—all with bipartisan sup- 
port. Votes which commanded bipartisan support :n 
the 8lst Congress (1949-50) included appropria- 
tions for ERP and the costs of Army occupation 
abroad, extension of ERP, ratification of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, approval of the Foreign Military 
Assistance Act, and inauguration of the Point 1V pro- 
gram. Considering the lack of party discipline in 
Congress, the foregoing record of interparty coopera- 
tion in foreign affairs during the six-year period is 
indeed an impressive one. Its achievements have 
been induced by the imminence of foreign dangers, 
the impulse of patriotism, the vision of far-sighted 
leadership, and the spirit of compromise and toler- 
ance. The Truman administration made many con- 
cessions to Republicans in Congress as the price of 
their support, while the Republicans refrained from 
dissolving the partnership when the Democratic ad- 
ministration acted independently in forming policy 
or failed to consult them. 

The bipartisan system has not, however, escaped 
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criticism. Harmony in foreign policy is held to be 
incompatible with discord on domestic matters now 
that the distinction between domestic and foreign 
problems is tending to disappear. Decisions on de- 
mobilization of our armed forces and universal mili- 
tary training, for example, are bound to have far- 
reaching effects on our foreign policy. Bipartisanship 
is also criticized as being selective in character and 
limited in its territorial application. In practice, 
George Smith remarks, “bipartisan policy is not a 
full party partnership. The administration selected 
collaborators from Republican ranks whose prior 
opinions indicated general acceptance of administra- 
tion aims. It did not take all points of view in both 
parties and attempt to hammer out the greatest pos- 
sible measure of agreement.” 

Moreover, according to the same critic, “biparti- 
san policy does not cover all subjects and areas of 
foreign relations but chiefly those on which con- 
gressional action is necessary. On many of the most 
important matters where the president or State De- 
partment could act without the necessity of con- 
gressional approval, little attempt at bipartisan 
agreement was made.” The Republicans were not 
represented at Yalta, Teheran, Cairo, or Potsdam, 
nor did they participate in the formulation of poli- 
cies relating to China, Palestine, the occupation of 
Japan, or Western Germany. Insofar as important 
topics, problems, and countries are not included in 
interparty cooperation, the coverage of bipartisanship 
has a limited scope. 

GEORGE GALLOWAY) 
Excerpts from a forthcoming book. 


Ii] 


Is it feasible to attempt a bipartisan approach to 
foreign policy? The answer to this question depends 
upon the answers to three additional questions: 

1. Does there exist among the people of the 
United States basic agreement as to what the general 
aims of our foreign policy should be? 

2. Is the majority party ready and willing to in- 
clude the minority in foreign policy consultations? 

3. Is the minority party prepared to work closely 
with the majority in the development of foreign 
policy and in the implementation of agreed-upon 
programs: 

I believe that it is feasible to attempt the develop- 
ment of a bipartisan foreign policy because I feel 
reasonably sure that the answers to the questions 
outlined are in the affirmative. 

The great majority of the American people will, 
I think, support a foreign policy aimed at the judi- 
cious utilization of America’s strength and influence 
to protect its own security and to promote our his- 
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toric goals of freedom, democracy and self-determ: 
nation for all peoples. 

I know that the Republican Party is ready and 
anxious to consult with the Democrats in efforts to 
develop a strong bipartisan foreign policy which 
represents the basic aims and values of the Ameri- 
can people. 

I have faith that the Democratic Party will dem 
onstrate the necessary patriotism and responsibility 
required on its part to cooperate in the formulation 
and implementation of bi-partisanship in foreign 
affairs. 

Bipartisanship, of course, does not rule out con 
structive debate and criticism. Such argument is 
healthy under a democratic from of government. 
The value of bipartisanship in foreign policy is that 
2 general area of agreement can be reached that 
enables our nation to present a united front in deal- 
ing with foreign nations. This means that our fullest 
energies can be devoted to the primary task of main- 
taining world peace. 

Bipartisanship is a feasible and valuable goal. | 
hope that everyone will do his part in helping us 
to dev elop it. 

H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


IV 


Today, more than ever before, the fate of our 
civilization, or, perhaps, of all mankind, depends 
on the actions and policies of the government of the 
United States. Every step, every move that we make 
in the field of foreign affairs may bring us either 
closer to permanent peace or closer to disaster. If 
we take any action hastily and as a result of poor 
advice or after insufficient consideration, it may 
thereafter no longer be in our power to correct our 
mistake. Moreover, if our policy is really to be ef- 
fective, it must be apparent to the entire world that 
it is the policy of the United States at large and not 
that of any particular administration, that it is defi 
nitely fixed and not subject to sudden change as a 
result of the tipping of the political scales. For that 
reason, it is essential that in the field of foreign af- 
fairs we proceed beyond the concept of rule by simple 
majority, which normally controls our governmental 
proceedings in our democracy, and try to evolve a 
policy which has the overwhelming support of the 
people. 

Such a policy, a policy which could comand bi- 
partisan support, was evolved by Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman, and I have high hopes that it will 
be continued by President Eisenhower. I am confi- 
dent that such a policy would continue to have the 
unanimous or near-unanimous support of the Demo- 
cratic members of Congress. 








In order to enable us to achieve a continuation of 
our bipartisan foreign policy, certain responsibilities 
rest on the administration. It must keep the Demo- 
cratic as well as the Republican members of Congress 
advised of current developments in the field of for- 
eign affairs and must be ready to consider and to ac- 
cept Democratic as well as Republican suggestions 
for the conduct of our affairs. There must be “con- 
sultation” in fact and not just in word. Above all 
there must be frankness with the people. There must 
not be any double talk, there must not be any dis- 
tribution of news released at variance with the true 
facts, merely for the purpose of gaining a petty 
political advantage. If the administration will fulfill 
these simple requirements, the Democratic party will 
undoubtedly give it its wholehearted cooperation 
and the entire world, friends and foes alike, will 
know that it is dealing with a united country 


Huspert H. HumMpHReEy 
\ 

There is nothing mysterious about what we mean 
by a bipartisan foreign policy. It is a policy that has 
substantial organized support from both historic po- 
litical parties. A united front makes us more effec- 
tive in conducting our foreign affairs, in dealing with 
our friends and allies, and with those we want as 
friends and allies. Bipartisan foreign policies help 
to unite our people. It is more important, however, 
for us to be right than for us to be united. History 
is strewn with the wrecks of nations that were united 
—in the wrong course. A bipartisan approach does 
not mean that members of either party forego criti- 
cism, discussion, or debate. Great, general questions 
should be tested in the forum of public opinion, in 
order to arrive at the right answers, to insure popular 
support. In this process we should not, however, dis- 
close military secrets, or injure our country’s pres- 
tige for partisan advantage. 

We are in a tense, critical period when important 
policy decisions must be made, involving action by 
the Executive and by the Congress. To have suc- 
cessful bipartisan foreign policies, three elements are 
needed: 

1—Bipartisan consultation before the country is 
committed to a course of action. 

2—Cooperation and teamwork while the policy is 
being implemented by legislation on Capitol Hill. 

3—Due credit must be given to each party for the 
success of such policies. To achieve real bipartisan- 
ship, politics must stop at the water’s edge, not only 
in the Spring on Capitol Hill, but in the Fall during 
the campaigns. This has happened seldom in recent 
years. Furthermore, there have been periods when 
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diplomatic relations were strained not only between 
the political parties, but between Capitol Hill and 
the White House, between the House and Senate. 
Before we can achieve the teamwork and cooperation 
we need between nations, we must practice it here 
in Washington between the President, the Senate 
and the House, regardless of party. I think we are 
going to do it this year under President Eisenhower, 
for he has a genius for teamwork. 


Joun M. Vorys 
VI 

My answer to the question is unequivocal; a bi- 
partisan approach to foreign policy in this country is 
not only desirable, it is imperative. Fortunately, for 
the security of the United States and the cause of 
world peace most of our leaders have recognized 
that fact. 

The United States emerged from World War II 
with a tremendous responsibility. The role of leader- 
ship which we inherited called for unity and for con- 
tinuity in the conduct of foreign affairs. When we 
speak abroad we must not be heard as a medley of 
discordant voices. We must speak as a united Amer- 
ica. Moreover, if we are to give real substance to 
our leadership we must not have a policy that is 
subject to drastic changes every time a new adminis- 
tration comes into power. That would only serve 
to confuse our people and the world at large. 

There is also an important constitutional reason 
why a bipartisan approach to foreign policy is essen- 
tial. Given the constitutional requirement that every 
treaty entered into by the United States must re- 
ave a two-thirds vote in the Senate, it would obvi- 
ously be impossible to formulate our policy on a 
partisan basis. If the minority party stood solidly 
in opposition, there simply wouldn’t be any treaties. 

Senate votes on important foreign policy issues 
since the war tell an interesting story. The U. N. 
Charter was aproved by a vote of 89-2; the Rio 
Treaty relating to collective security in the Ameri- 
cas, 72-1; the Greek-Turkey aid program, 67-23; 
the European Recovery Program, 69-17; the At- 
lantic Pact, 82-13; the Japanese Peace Treaty, 66- 
10;—to mention only a few 

These were bipartisan votes on very fundamental 
issues and they carried with them pretty substantial 
support from the American people. In a very trou- 
bled world they gave to our govenrment the sta- 
bility and the certainty it needed to carry out its 
responsibilities in an effective manner. They demon- 
strate what can be done when a determined effort is 
made to develop foreign policy in a bipartisan way. 


Francis O. Witcox 
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Formosa: Our Problem 


While it is now the policy of the United States to 
give aid to the National Government of China to- 
ward maintaining the internal economy of Formosa 
and toward defending that island, the United States 
does not have complete freedom of action in imple- 
menting this policy. It must take account of the in- 
terest and the views.of the free nations with which it 
is associated, and it must give heed to the effect of 
its actions in Formosa upon other important Ameri- 
can interests and objectives. 

These limitations play a part in connection with 
consideration of each of three unresolved questions. 
These questions are: (1) the international position 
of the National Government of China; or, more pre- 
cisely, Chinese representation in the United Nations; 
(2) the status of Formosa; and (3) the basis for 
stabilizing the Far East. There are, of course, irrec- 
oncilable differences between the Soviet-Communist 
bloc and the free nations on each of these questions. 
What is perhaps even more significant is the fact 
that the free nations themselves do not stand on a 
common ground with respect to any of them. Both 
of these sets of differences enter into the deliberations 
of the United Nations. Therefore, unless the United 
States proposes to move unilaterally to achieve its 
objectives, it will have to be prepared to effect ad- 
justments when persuasion fails to enlist the sup- 
port of other powers. 

Some of the nations even most friendly to the 
United States have occasionally felt that American 
policy toward Formosa and toward the National 
Government was prejudicial to establishing a basis 
for stabilizing the Far East. If, for example, the 
United States were to become increasingly committed 
to strengthening the National Government of China, 
this would tend to freeze the position of the United 
States on the question of the place of that govern- 
ment in the United Nations and on the question of 
the disposal of Formosa. Moreover, some other 
powers might see in the adoption of such a course 
an implication that the United States regarded the 
elimination of the Communist regime in China, or, 
stated differently, the reinstatement of a non-Com- 
munist regime on the Chinese mainland, as a pre- 
requisite to the restoration of stability in the Far 
Fast. Yet, all of these questions may be considered 
to be open questions insofar as an international de- 
cision is concerned. 

Again, although some Asian governments and 
peoples—not only the Chinese Nationalists but the 
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BY JOSEPH W. BALLANTINE 


Consultant to the Brookings Institution 


Epiror’s Nore: The Brookings Institution has 
just published a book* so important and timely in 
view of current developments relating to Formosa 
that we secured Mr. Ballantine’s permission to quote 
some pertinent passages in lieu of an article on the 
subject. There is space here only for a few excerpts, 
which should whet our eagerness to read the book 
as a whole. 

The author was formerly Director of the Office of 
Far Eastern Affairs in the Department of State, and 
his first-hand knowledge of Formosa goes back to 

1912, when he was in charge of the American Con- 
sulate there. He combines the experience of the 
practical diplomatist with the wisdom of the objec- 
tive scholar, and his book makes an exceptionally 
valuable contribution to sound judgment on the still 
unresolved questions concerning American policy in 


this crucial areaa—H. D. R. 


Japanese, the South Koreans, and the Filipinos— 
favor a strong course against Communist China, 
other non-Communist Asian countries hold a differ- 
ent view of the events that have taken place in China 
and are not now disposed to support a policy that has 
apparent to them no other purpose than to oppose 
Communism. In the eyes of such governments, Asian 
nationalism, while it may be threatened by Com- 
munism, sometimes seems to be even more seriously 
threatened by a Western policy of conducting a de- 
a struggle against Asian Communism (that 
is, Communism in Asia). In this view, peace at al- 
most any price might appear preferable to involve- 
ment in a conflict that may check national develop- 
ment and might well result in the re-establishment 
of some new form of Western “colonialism.” 

The exponents of such attitudes are likely to be 
extremely critical of the actions of the United States 
in the Far East. In some important respects, the 
form and the methods of American policy toward 
Formosa and the National Government have become 
a kind of touchstone. Out of this arises another sort 
of unresolved political dilemma. This dilemma can 


be stated as: Can the United States act in Formosa 


*Formosa: A Problem for United States Foreign Policy. By Joseph W. 
Ballantine. (Washington, Brookings Institution, 1953. Pp. viii, 213, 
Bibliography, index, $2.75). 








in a way that will achieve the purposes of its present 
policy but will not arouse antagonisms among, sub- 
stantial sections of Asian opinion and thus deprive it 
of a foundation for a more comprehensive and 
longer-term policy for stabilizing the Far East? 

During and after the Second World War, under 
the stress of military exigencies in the China theater 
and of unprecedented postwar conditions, there were 
deviations made from the historic Far Eastern policy 
of the United States. It is at least arguable that 
many of the difficulties that today lie in the way of 
furthering constant and long-range American ob- 
jectives are the direct consequence of American ac- 
tions which were inconsistent with the principles 
underlying traditional American policy. This is not 
to suggest, however, that by now going back to tra- 
ditional policy the evils that have thus befallen the 
United States and other countries could be remedied. 
But it is clear at least that the modifications of earlier 
policy that were introduced, especially after 1944, 
have not contributed to serve American best inter- 
ests, and this modified policy has become inoperable 
in detail. It is probable that some new general poli- 
cy is in process of evolving. Consequently, the po- 
sition of the United States in the Far East is in a 
fluid state, and its ultimate objectives are not clearly 
formulated. In these circumstances, policy is subject 
to shifts under the influence of passing events, short- 
term purposes, and demands for ad hoc disposals. 

On one aspect, however, policy seems to have 
reached a fairly firm position—with respect to For- 
mosa. In comparison with other aspects of policy in 
relation to the Far East, the purposes and actions of 
the United States have been so sharply defined that 
apprehensions might be entertained by some lest 
ultimately American interests and objectives in re- 
lation to the Far East as a whole would be subordi- 
nated to those in Formosa. Whether such appre- 
hensions would be justified or not, time alone can 
tell. This would depend upon whether the People’s 
Government remains a fixture in China and succeeds 
in reconciling the Chinese people to its exercise of 
authority or whether American policy proves to be 
instrumental in preserving Formosa as a base for the 
recovery of the Chinese mainland by a future gov- 
ernment that would represent the free choice of the 
Chinese people. In the latter eventuality, since 
China, because of its central position in the Far East 
and its vast area and population, is the key to the 
stability of the Far East, one might wonder whether 
these considerations had not intuitively underlain 
the attitude of the American public on the Formosan 
question. 

At any rate, the way in which the United States 
now develops its position with regard to Formosa 
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and to relations with the National Government can 
have profound repercussions throughout the Far East. 
Conversely, developments in any one of a number of 
areas in the Far East—for example in Korea or in 
Indo-China—can pose for American policy toward 
Formosa very difficult choices. In either case, Ameri- 
can action and its consequences are likely to have a 
fundamentally determining effect on the ultimate 
pattern of American and Western relations with the 
Far East. 

It was observed earlier in this analysis that Ameri- 
can policy toward Formosa had taken a direction that 
might lead to the acceptance by the United States of 
some very onerous commitments. This is of course 
only a possibility. Not all of the American eggs are 
being carried in the Formosan basket, though the 
temptation so to proceed can easily become strong. 
Some sections of American opinion find the tempta- 
tion almost irresistible and propose over and over 
that the Communist regime in China be challenged 
by the counter-revolutionary forces of the National 
Government.* Such proposals carry considerable 








*General MacArthur, when he received orders in June 1950 calling for 
the “neutralization” of Formosa recommended that “the wraps be taken 
off the Gereralissimo, that he be furnished with such logistic support as 
would put those (the Nationalist) troops in fighting trim and that he be 
permitted to use his own judgment as to their use. The slightest use that 
was made of those troops would have taken the pressure off my troops 
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weight because they are invariably presented in terms 
of American security. To act on them, however, 
would result in making the present Formosan policy 
of the United States govern its Far Eastern policy. 

In effect, it would commit the United States to 
seeing that the National Government succeeds in its 
effort to regain its authority on the Chinese main- 
land, and the possible extent of such a commitment 
cannot be determined. It is certain, however, that 
acceptance of such a commitment would be attended 
by grave risks, both military and political. While 
such a course might well serve to check Communist 
pressure in Korea and to discourage for the moment 
aggression elsewhere, it could scarcely provide the 
basis for a long-term policy in the Far East unless it 
were carried out on a scale that is thought to be im- 
possible in the present state of American capabilities. 
In spite of these objections, it should be recognized 
that the pressure to initiate such a course exists and 
that the present policy for Formosa would not rule 
out such action. 





(in Korea). It would have saved me thousands of lives up there even a 
threat of that.” Military Situation in the Far East, Hearings, p. 22. 
Chiang Kai-shek is reported to have said in an interview with the Asso- 
ciated Press on May 16, 1951, that to start a counter-offensive on the 
Chinese mainland would require six months of preparation after adequate 
equipment and supplies were made available in Formosa. An assumption 
that Chiang Kai-shek is ready and eager to take his legions to fall upon 
the Chinese Communists and is being restrained from doing so only by 
the interposition of the United States Seventh Fleet would be fallacious. 
It appears likely, of course, that if the present restrictions were removed 
the Nationalists would resume air and sea raids against the mainland. But 


In fact, the biggest unresolved element in the 
problem of Formosa is the question of the ultimate 
direction in which policy will move. Much of the 
weight of decision in this matter will fall upon the 
American public. The current policy itself has been 
founded in great part on the American people’s in 
terpretation of what has been taking place in the 
Kar East. It is public knowledge that the initial 
official reaction to these events represented a different 
judgment and pointed in a different direction. It is 
also clear that the actions of the Chinese Communists 
and the strains of the war in Korea have brought 
official judgment into ever closer conformity with 
public opinion. 

The process by which public feeling and official 
action have been brought together on something like 
a common ground has been, however, one of stress 
and strain. It raised strong winds of political con- 
troversy and it rode roughshod over many important 
considerations. These considerations, some of which 
relate to the ultimate position of the United States 
in the Far East, others involve the position of the 
United States in the United Nations and among the 
free nations of the world, have not been disposed of. 
They have only been pushed aside for the time 
being. 

The history of the Formosan problem is complex. 
Each step has been confused by controversy, and the 
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it is believed that such attacks could produce no decisive results, and that logical progression has been obscured by strongly 
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France and Western Europe 


France of the Fourth Republic, like France of the 
Third Republic and France of the Empire, is the 
keystone of the Western European system. Conse- 
quently it was a matter of more than domestic con- 
cern, when on December 23, M. Pinay resigned the 
premiership. His had been a record tenure. Ever 
since the preceding spring he had held on, risking 
votes of confidence and coming through fourteen 
times. Then, suddenly in the midst of debates on 
the budget, warned by what he called “the impossi- 
ble attitude” of the Popular Republican members of 
the National Assembly, he offered his resignation to 
the President of the Republic. While his bowing out 
seemed precipitate, there could be no doubt that the 
time had arrived. Without the support of the Popu- 
lar Republicans, his majority would vanish, his bud- 
get would certainly fail and he would be powerless. 
He anticipated the result and resigned. 

France owes much to Antoine Pinay. He had 
strengthened the franc and brought France nearer 
to price stability than at any time since the close of 
the war. He had supported his great foreign min- 
ister Schuman in his efforts to build the European 
community. 

The uncertainties in the political picture were not 
thrown in by France alone. The United’ States had 
had a long presidential campaign. It was midway 
between election and inauguration. A new adminis 
tration was shortly to begin. There had been the 
usual campaign oratory with the confusing state- 
ments as to European policies by the ins-about-to-be- 
out and the outs-about-to-be-in. Europeans are not 
always able to appraise American campaign oratory. 
Frequent references to “trade, not aid,” “a new em- 
phasis on Asia,” cutting foreign expenditures and 
the rest hardly had a reassuring effect on Europeans. 

When during the holiday week President Auriol 
began the long conferences with political leaders to 
find a new premier, difficulties seemed to multiply. 
After a hectic fortnight the fourth choice of the 
President, the Radical Rene Mayer, a former Fi- 
nance Minister, formed a new government. His for- 
eign minister was mot the veteran Robert Schuman 
but the only other man who had held this portfolio 
since the Liberation, Georges Bidault. He, himself, 
had been asked to form a government before Mayer. 
He had failed. Now he was in the government, 
bringing in with him the support of the Popular Re- 
publican Party. Were there other reasons for drop- 
ping Schuman than because he and Bidault came 
from the same party and posts had to be spread 
around to build up the coalition? Realizing Schu- 
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man’s valiant efforts as a major architect of the Euro- 
pean Community, it almost seemed so. For the new 
government imediately announced its intention to 
renegotiate the European Defense Treaty. Ominous- 
ly enough, the head of the Western German govern- 
ment heartily agreed by expressing the same idea. 
No one, of course ,thought they had the same pur- 
pose. Nationalism of a sort was working in both 
cases. 

For sometime, parliamentary support for the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community, as drawn up, had ap- 
parently been shaken. The veteran and influential 
Radical Edward Herriot had dramatically stated his 
misgivings. DeGaullist criticism was well-known. 
The period when Jacques Soustelle, the secretary- 
general of the Reunion of the French People (De- 
Gaulle’s party) was trying to form a government 
gave it the chance to become vocal. There were pro- 
tests that France’s army was becoming Europeanized 
as Germany was being permitted, encouraged, and 
actively assisted in rearming. By way of double in- 
surance, firmer commitments were wanted from 
Britain, particularly, and from the United States. 

The treaty drafted, signed and long awaiting rati- 
fication was having hard going in Germany, as well 
as in France. Dr. Adenauer, attempting to get the 
treaty ratified, and his opponents trying to block 
ratification, had both had recourse to complicated 
legislative and judicial procedures, possible under 1 
new constitution whose ambiguities had not yet been 
ironed out by practice and precedent. 

The whole formula for European defense which 
had been given both American and British blessings 
was being jeopardized. The fat was in the fire. Still 
other members of the European Community were 
restive. As a concession to popular feeling, the Bel- 
gian government began to reduce, in practice, its 
period of conscript service from twenty-four to twen- 
ty-one months. 

It was not, therefore, strange that hardly had they 
been confirmed by the Senate, and although the new 
administration was only a few days old, Mr. Dulles, 
the new Secretary of State and Mr. Stassen, the 
Mutual Security Director, flew to Western Europe. 
What was stirring was no secret. In his statement to 
the American people, broadcast on January 27, Sec- 
retary Dulles had said: “Unfortunately the plan 
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(i.e. European Defense Community) now seems to 
be somewhat stalled. And it seems as though some 
of the French people and some of the German peo- 
ple want again to go in their separate ways. That is 
one of the reasons why President Eisenhower asked 
me and Mr. Stassen, who directs the Mutual Assis- 
tance Program, to go to Europe this week.” If the 
fears were true, “then certainly,” said the Secretary, 
“it would be necessary to give a little re-thinking to 
America’s own foreign policy in relation to Western 
Europe.” 

In his European consultations, the Secretary of 
State urged unification for defense as the only way 
and demanded completed action on the Defense 
Treaty within two months and a half. This would 
give the North Atlantic Council meeting which is 
held on April 23 a firm basis on which to work. Like- 
wise the American Congress would be but midway 
in its present session and can know whether “rethink- 
ing” was necessary on the legislative as well as the 
executive levels. 

Just what the long term effect of the Secretary’s 
visit will be time only can tell. France is still the 
keystone. Her plan is to circulate among the other 
members of the European Defense Community 
(West Gemany, Italy, Belgium, The Netherlands, 
Luxenbourg) the various amendments which she de- 
sires made to the European army treaty as it now 
stands. These amendments will take the form of in- 
terpretive protocols to be added to the treaty, aimed 
to satisfy the French National Assembly and assure 
ratification. 

With a foreign war of long standing and major 
proportions on their hands in Indo China, the French 
want the right toexchange menand material between 
the French forces in the European Army and those 
overseas. This they want to do, without lessening 
the voting strength of France in the defense com- 
munity. This, under the treaty, is fixed by the size 
of each nation’s contribution to the European army. 
At the same time, France would like to tie Britain 
more closely into the Western European system. 

Britain, emphasizing her relation to the Common- 
wealth, has been unwilling to guarantee fixed forces 
ae a part of the European army. She is, however, 
willing to assure military representation on the Con- 
tinent. Should France, in her reservations, go so far 
as to appear insistent upon maintaining the national 
character of her army, other nations, Belgium, for 


example, will probably do the same thing. It must 
be remembered that arrangements such as these, es 
tablishing supranational authorities, often run counter 
not only to nationalistic feelings but also to consti- 
tutional arrangements. These have to be amended 
as provided in the basic law before the immediate 
legislative action can be taken. 

The American mind, which has been spared much 
of the experience of the European nations, is often 
intolerant of delays such as the one that the Euro 
pean arms treaty is now experiencing. But at the 
same time too many Americans are unaware of the 
magnitude of the movements now under way look- 
ing toward the unification of Western Europe. They 
are unaware of the intricate way in which they are 
intended to mesh together. We and Britain relate 
to the European Community through our member 
ship in N.A.T.O. Britain was also a signatory of the 
Brussels Treaty which pledged her to “all military 
and other aid” and is a member of the Council of 
Furope. Both the United States and Britain have 
guaranteed (May 1952) that “if any action from 
whatever quarter threatens the integrity or unity of 
the F.D.C., the two governments will regard this as 
a threat to their own integrity.” The European Coal 
and Steel Community (the so-called Schuman Plan), 
now in being, and the European Defense Community 
(the Pleven Plan), to be set up by the treaty now 
awaiting ratification, will form the basis for a Furo- 
pean Political Authority. This will be established by 
the six countries aided by non-voting observers from 
the other members of the Council of Europe. Al 
though not a member of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, Britain has a permanent delegation main 
taining a close association with it. 

As we note the intricacies of arrangement which 
organization for defense necessitates, we can see that 
what approaches large cessions of national sovereign- 
ty are being demanded. While the need seems more 
than evident, old and proud nations hesitate long 
before giving in. For every one of them can remem- 
ber not too long ago, some time when it seemed to 
stand alone and yet it survived. Yet in spite of all, 
we may question whether the reasons for unification 
were ever more cogent than today. France is still 
the keystone in the Western European system. If 
she will but show the way, she will not have made 
her least contribution to the many with which she 
has enriched the world. 


STRENGTH OF A CITY 


The Strength of a City is not in walls or ships, but men. 
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The Economic Development of 
Latin America 


In appraising the degree of economic development 
achieved by the countries of Latin America, it is im- 
portant that we avoid easy and tempting generaliza- 
tion. For example, while it is true that each of the 
Latin American countries has a low per capita income 
if compared with that of the United States it does 
not mean that the standards of living are uniformly 
at identical levels. The per capita income of such 
countries as Argentina, Uruguay, Venezuela and 
Cuba presents a higher ratio to that of the United 
States than does that of Haiti and Ecuador to that 
of the same four countries. Productivity potentials 
vary widely and are influenced permanently by 
divers factors of geography and climate. Neverthe- 
less, the countries of Latin America have many eco- 
nomic factors in common which permit collective 
analysis. Despite their mineral resources they are 
all basically agrarian economies, and despite differ- 
ences in degree all are relatively underdeveloped 
economically when compared with the United States 
and many of the other more widely industrialized 
countries. Also, all of the Latin American countries 
depend heavily on foreign trade as a means of sus- 
taining their economic life. 

Physical factors have kept the countries of Latin 
America apart. The growth of trade among them 
has been slow. This is of course partly due to the 
relatively low degree of industrialization but there 
are also certain more permanent barriers, such as the 
almost impassable mountain ranges, torrid jungles 
and unfavorable climatic conditions. In combina- 
tion, these conditions make easy transportation diffi- 
cult or impossible and limit the possibility of wider 
internal markets. 

In order to understand the forces which have de- 
termined the economic development of Latin Amer- 
ica to date we need to turn briefly to the history of 
the nineteenth century. Before the end of the 
eighteenth century a new ecoonmic philosophy was 
strongly influencing England and Western Europe. 
This philosophy found its expression in the writings 
of Adam Smith in Great Britain and of the Physio- 
crats in France. Political democracy had become a 
powerful force in the United States and France. The 
concept of freedom in economic and commercial life 
emphasized the gain that would accrue to man if the 
different regions of the world were to specialize in 
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the production of things they could produce most 
cheaply. Through free exchange the total produce of 
the world would be greater than if each nation at- 
tempted to produce whatever it needed regardless 
of cost. 

Latin America, then in process of gaining its own 
political freedom from Spain and Portugal, was 
strongly influenced by the doctrines which character- 
ized the economic writings of Adam Smith. The con- 
temporary economic writers in Latin America were 
exponents of the new school and their teachings both 
reflected and guided the popular thinking of the 
times. That the new philosophy was widespread was 
evidenced by the fact that the principal exponents 
were found in all parts of Latin America. They in- 
cluded, for example, Manuel Belgrano of Argentina, 
José Maria Luis Mora of Mexico, and Francisco de 
Arango y Parreno of Cuba. 

The specialization in production, brought about 
and accelerated by the industrial revolution, turned 
the attention of British entrepreneurs to the indus- 
trial raw materials and agricultural lands of the 
Americas. The flow of capital and immigrants be- 
came the earliest symbol of the expanding economy 
of the nineteenth century. The undeveloped areas of 
the world, including both North and South Amer- 
ica, drew on the savings of the growing industrial 
and commercial nations of Europe. Capital and im- 
migrants made for economic expansion, the develop- 
ment of agriculture, the opening up of wider fron- 
tier areas, and the production of foodstuffs and raw 
materials for thickly-populated factory areas of the 
tending countries. Along the east coast of South 
America, as in the United States, the outflow of 
goods across the Atlantic provided the means of pay- 
ment for manufactured goods purchased abroad as 
well as for meeting interest and dividend payments 
to the foreign lenders. The profits of trade, indus- 
try and investment abroad stimulated international 
trade generally. The advantages of the new economic 
philosophy were reflected in economic progress in 
both creditor and debtor nations. 
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The industrial advance of the nineteenth century 
stimulated inventive genius and new processes, often 
creating demands for new types of materials. De- 
velopments in communications and new industrial 
processes created rapidly growing demands for cop- 
per, while new methods in agriculture involved the 
utilization of fertilizers in the improvement of soils. 
These developments brought into great demand the 
two prinicpal natural resources of Chile. The inven- 
tion of barbed wire and refrigerator cars and refrig- 
erator ships led to a sudden and heavy flow of capital 
into the pampas of Argentina where large herds of 
cattle have ever since symbolized the economy ot 
Argentina. The process was carried forward as Brit- 
ish capital built railroads into the hinterland in order 
to bring the grain and cattle of the interior to the 
seaports. 

By the end of the nineteenth century Great Brit- 
ain, France and Germany had substantial amounts 
of capital invested throughout Latin America. In 
many cases investments had been highly speculative. 
Losses in mining ventures had often been complete; 
in some others profits had been enormous. Many in- 
vestments contributed little or nothing to economic 
development. Unstable political situations and non- 
productive investments were frequently the oppo- 
site sides of the same disc and set in motion the 
vicious circle of inflation, economic instability, and 
social discontent. Neighboring states often remained 
unfriendly and had little commercial or cultural in- 
tercourse. Trade was largely with Europe and in 
general the countries of Latin America were linked 
more closely to Europe than to each other. 

Despite the instability and the marked degree of 
backwardness, as compared with the steady growth 
and expansion in the United States, the nineteenth 
century had produced many signs of economic and 
social gains throughout Latin America. The flow of 
direct investment from Europe had brought with it 
2 goodly number of technicians and persons trained 
to apply new techniques in the development of agri- 
cultural and industrial processes. Despite the more 
or less selfish interest often implicit in the foreign 
trader’s initiative and in the foreign investor’s enter- 
prise, the net effect was seldom unfruitful. Direct 
investment by foreign concerns often provided a real 
stimulus to the development of technical schools, 
while immigrants brought with them the benefits of 
specialized training acquired in the home countries. 
The periodically heavy income from foreign trade 
encouraged families to send sons and daughters 
abroad for study or for experience in the practical 
fields of business and trade. Foreign trading houses, 
foreign banks, and foreign insurance companies, each 
backed by the generous resources of the parent com- 
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pany in London, Paris, or Hamburg, contributed 
much to the economic progress and stability of the 
countries in which they operated. Moreover, most 
countries achieved—even though usually on a very 
irregularly rising curve—a greater and greater de- 
gree of national unity and consciousness of purpose. 

By the time of World War I the United States 
had become an important factor in the economic life 
of the Americas. Brazilian coffee, Cuban sugar and 
Central American bananas found a growing market 
in the United States. Although still a net debtor on 
international account the United States had devel- 
oped a financial interest in various enterprises in 
Latin America during the opening decade of the 
twentieth century. The war itself, however, acceler- 
ated the change. The United Kingdom had long 
teen the principal single export market for Latin 
American goods. The insecurity of the high seas and 
the diversion of output among the belligerents in 
Europe to war purposes, together with the growth 
after 1917 of industrial output in the United States 
and a consequent increase in demand for raw ma- 
terials, brought about a marked shift in the foreign 
trade of Latin America. Although the United States 
lost part of the increased share of Latin American 
trade after the war, the British pre-war share never 
returned to the 1913 percentage. Nor did the Ger- 
man share return again except in the single year, 
1938. 

The most significant change produced by the war 
was the shift of the United States from a net debtor 
position to a net creditor position. This change came 
during the course of the year 1917 and was due to 
the combined effect of foreign liquidation of United 
States securities and of wartime investments abroad 
by the United States. With this shift the United 
States soon replaced Great Britain as the world’s 
principal capital market. By 1920 United States 
investments in Latin America were well under way 
and continued in large volume almost without a 
break until 1930. 

The depression of the early 1930’s marked the be- 
ginning of a new period in the economic development 
of Latin America. Fundamentally, the change was 
reflected in a pronounced tendency of governments 
to intervene in national economic activity. The sharp 
drop in basic prices and the decline in business activi- 
ty after 1929 in the United States and elsewhere had 
an immediate and drastic effect on the countries of 
Latin America. The combined effect of price de- 
clines and stagnant markets meant a sharp loss in 
foreign buying power for most of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. The impact on their balances of inter- 
national payments was correspondingly severe. The 
sharp decline on the “credit” side forced a balance 
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on the “debit” side through defaults on foreign obli- 
gations and an enforced drop in imports. A severe 
drop in the ability to import consumer’s goods, many 
of which were necessaries of life, tended to produce 
a rather sudden downward change in the standard of 
life. The vicious circle which was generated broke 
apart in social and political upheaval. This led to 
conditions under which governments tended to inter- 
vene. A spirit of nationalism, sometimes as unrea- 
sonable in method as understandable in source, un- 
derlay the impulse for action. 

The direction of government policy toward de- 
velopment of domestic industries and the widening 
of the basis of primary production received further 
momentum throughout Latin America as a result of 
World War II. The effect on the triangular pattern 
of trade was more shattering in World War II than 
in World War I. In 1938, nearly 55 percent of 
Latin American exports went to the United Kingdom 
and Western Europe. Six years later only about 20 
percent of total Latin American exports went to the 
same markets. At the same time the latter areas had 
become almost negligible as sources of Latin Ameri- 
can imports. 

In view of this shift the foreign trade of Latin 
America became, during the war, a predominantly 
Western Hemisphere trade. The pattern of trade 
was, in effect, a Latin American-United States pat- 
tern, especially since trade among the other Ameri- 
can States, though rising, remained relatively unim- 
portant. As a result of the great demand in the 
United States for raw materials and other Latin 
American products the war-time balance of trade 
through 1941-45 was strongly in favor of Latin 
America. In consequence, the Latin American coun- 
tries increased their gold and dollar reserves to the 
extent of $3,700,000,000 by June 1945. During 
this period imports by Latin America from the 
United States were kept relatively low because of ex- 


tensive conversion in the latter to war output and 
a corresponding scarcity of peace-time goods. Dur- 
ing the early post-war years Latin American buyers 
turned to the United States for the purpose of satis- 
fying a large backlog of demand for both consumer 
goods and capital equipment. During the three years, 
1946-48, purchases from the United States by Latin 
America exceeded sales to the United States by $2,- 
300,000,000. The heavy drain on gold and dollar 
reserves was accentuated by the fact that, with the 
removal of price controls in the United States in 
1946, prices rose sharply and exchange controls had 
to be instituted or strengthened in some countries 
before the end of 1947. 

The effect of external factors which influenced the 
ability of various Latin American countries to meet 
import needs after the war was soon reflected in a 
marked movement to free the elements of produc- 
tion and trade from external control. In some in- 
stances this movement found expression in attacks 
on foreign-controlled enterprises, especially those 
types of business which affect the general public. 

The great need for foreign capital in economic 
development and the great dependence on foreign 
markets tend to keep nationalistic measures within 
the realm of possible solution through cooperation 
and accommodation. The principles set forth in the 
Economic Agreement of Bogota and accepted in 1948 
by the American States promise to keep economic 
problems of common interest within the area of con- 
tinuous discussion and agreement. The growth in 
educational budgets, the seeking after technical 
knowledge, the eager participation in the machinery 
of international economic cooperation and the great 
faith in the use of such machinery in providing edu- 
cational and other forms of technical assistance, are 
probably more prophetic for the future than the 
gamut of current business indexes. Herein lies hope 
and strength for the Inter-American System. 


PEACE IS DEEP AND RICH 
Do not think peace to be a shallow or a placid thing. It is 

deep and rich. It is full of movement and joy, of work and 
laughter, and the reaching out of your hands to God. That is 
the peace of a living soul. Have nothing to do with any thin 
or idle peace, mere rest from toil and relapse from war. That is 
the peace of dying. 

Sir STAFFORD CRIPPS 

At Aberdeen University, 1943 
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Canada: The Case of the Empty Chair 


If it were possible to imagine a chair which re- 
mains empty when somebody is sitting on it, it would 
be the case of the chair reserved for Canada at the 
Council of the Organization of American States. It 
is empty because the Canadian Government has not 
yet decided to appoint an Ambassador to the Organi- 
zation; but at the same time somebody is meta- 
phorically sitting there because the presence of Can- 
ada is felt in many Inter-American organizations. 
One must not be surprised at such a paradoxical 
situation. It is in conformity with the development 
of many British institutions and with Canadian po- 
litical evolution. In Canada we firmly believe that 
“Je droit, c’est le fait couronné par Phistoire.” So 
in the absence of a definite law prohibiting a certain 
act, we are quite willing to commit the act and see 
what will happen. If nothing contrary to our in- 
terests results from such an action, we might be in- 
clined to repeat the same action; and once the habit 
is acquired the law itself will automatically be 
drafted. 

Such is the case of the relations of Canada with the 
Inter-American system. As far back as 1893 and 
1896, when Canada was just one of the colonies of 
the British empire, she was nevertheless represented 
at the First and Second Pan American Medical Con- 
gresses held in Washington and in Mexico. For 
many years after these first contacts there was no 
possibility of Canada being invited to the Pan Ameri- 
can Conference because her colonial status prevented 
such a participation, and also because the Pan Ameri- 
can Union was considered as an association of Re- 
publics. There was mention however of a possible 
cooperation of Canada with the Pan American Union, 
particularly at the Montevideo Conference of 1933; 
but no definite action was taken because it was not 
sure that an invitation to join the Union would be 
well received. 

The situation might be different now, since the 
Pan American Union has become, in 1948, the gen- 
eral secretariat of the Organization of American 
States. The Secretary General himself seems to be- 
lieve that a change in the terminology from Republic 
to State was made in order to facilitate the member- 
ship of an American country not already a member 
of the Organization. The door is then wide opened 
to Canada, but if the staff of the Pan American 
Union tries to move the chair reserved for this coun- 
try up to the Council room they will find that it is 
even heavier than it was before. More of our deeds 
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Council of the Organization of American States, with Canada’s Chair 
Empty. 


are sitting there, waiting for their actual participa- 
tion in the Inter-American System to be recognized. 
During these recent years Canada has been repre- 
sented in many continental groups, such as the Inter- 
American Radio Office, the Inter-American Social 
Security Committee, the Postal Union of Spain and 
the Americas, the Commission on Geography and 
History. Believe it or not, the last session of the 
Committee on Improvement of National Statistics, 
of the Inter-American Statistical Institute was held 
in Ottawa, in 1952. All these delegations have con- 
tributed to an increase in the relations between Can- 
ada and the Inter-American System. These are some 
of the reasons why a readjustment seems to be neces- 
sary in the study of the case of Canada in relation 
to the Continent. 

Cahada is not opposed to participation in the 
Inter-American System, and she has cooperated 
loyally in many other organizations. On their part 
the nations of the western hemisphere have changed 
the form of their association and called it an Organi- 
zation of American States, which might facilitate 
the membership of Canada. It is clear that both 
parties are acting in good faith and are willing to 
come to an agreement. The numerous crises in the 
field of international affairs during the recent years 
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have very often put Latin American delegates side 
by side with Canadian delegates, either at the United 
Nations or in the special agencies, and this experi- 
ence has proved that if they can discuss together 
problems concerning the whole world, they should 
be able also to face together the responsibilities of 
the American Nations. 

The attitude adopted by Canada toward the Inter- 
American System is in conformity with her tradition- 
al policy of repeated actions which are.later incor- 
porated in legislation. The same can be said of the 
Inter-American System itself which, in accepting 
Canadian membership in continental agencies, ac- 








corded Canada a de facto recognition before granting 
the formal de jure; which also is in conformity with 
Pan American traditions. 

Since the two parties have manifested a desire to 
cooperate more closely and have given definite proof 
of the possibility of and the good results to be ex- 
pected from such a collaboration, it seems that the 
matter could soon be solved. It would be a prece- 
dent in judicial annals, and would be to the greatest 
advantage of both parties. The empty chair would 
then have an actual occupant, and doubtless a place 
would be found in the Hall of Heroes for the bust 
of a Canadian statesman. 


The ITAA: Background of Point 
Four in Latin America 


When the Republican administration reviews the 
Point Four Program, Latin America should afford 
many case studies. The area served as a proving 
ground long before President Truman advocated 
technological and financial aid to underdeveloped 
countries of the world as a cardinal course in United 
States foreign policy. The Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, a United States government corporation, 
attached to the Department of State, since 1942 has 
sponsored a wide variety of social and economic proj- 
ects in Latin America, in cooperation with other 
Washington agencies and the Governments of Amer- 
ican Republics. During these years certain adminis- 
trative techniques have been devised and methods of 
cooperation developed which have seemingly avoid- 
ed any suggestion of encroachment upon local sover- 
eignty or wounding of national sensibilities. 

By 1942, when the United States and its allies re- 
lied heavily upon Latin American sources for sup- 
plies of strategic materials and food, production was 
retarded by poverty, disease, illiteracy, and in many 
cases the sheer absence of incentive. Following the 
third meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs at Rio 
de Janeiro in 1942, the United States established an 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. This agency, 
headed by Kenneth R. Iverson, is now the Inter- 
American Regional Office of the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration, and directs the Point Four Pro- 
gram in 19 Latin American republics. Forty-four 
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United States agencies cooperate with the Institute. 

When President Truman announced the Point 
Four Program in 1949, the Institute had already 
been at work for seven years. With the help of Latin 
American governments there had been developed a 
novel technique, centering around the creation by the 
Institute and the participating government of special 
joint agencies located in ministries of the participat- 
ing governments for carrying on the projects in agri- 
culture, health, education, or similar activity. United 
States assistance must be requested i in the first place 
by a foreign government. In such cases the two gov- 
ernments conclude a special agreement by which a 
bureau known as a servicio is created within the min- 
istry that has jurisdiction over the activity involved. 
The foreign government creates the servicio by ex- 
ecutive order or by national law. 

The Institute sends to the American republic a 
chief of field party, who with the appropriate na- 
tional minister serves as joint head of the servicio, 
which utilizes the services of technical experts sent 
from the United States. 

The servicios enjoy a high degree of autonomy, 
and to date their personnel have remained free from 
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local political interference, despite changes ot gov- 
ernment. The Institute personnel in Washington 
have not required the chief of field party to refer 
every move to headquarters for approval, but con- 
tent themselves with laying down certain guide lines 
of policy and keeping abreast of operations by cor- 
respondence, telephone, or occasional trips to the 
field. 

To date 19 Latin American governments have 
participated in programs covering approximately 
2,800 projects. Field staffs include about 280 tech- 
nicians and personnel in Washington comprise about 
138. There are about 8,800 Latin Americans work- 
ing with the specialists. The joint programs often 
involve sending Latin Americans to the United 
States for study and training. During early war 
years, when augmented production of vital com- 
modities was urgent, the Institute often financed 
country programs. Subsequently, however, the hope 
was realized that as Latin American officials came 
to appreciate the value of the programs, funds would 
be forthcoming from local sources. In 1951 cooper- 
ating foreign governments were giving the equiva- 
lent of three dollars for every dollar given by the 
United States. 

The aim of the program is to transfer full respon- 
sibility for projects to the local government as soon 
as possible, and in the case of profit-making enter- 
prises to enlist the aid of local capital as soon as gov- 
ernmental initiative has demonstrated the money- 
making opportunities for the local investor. In the 
long run, also, it is hoped that private American and 
other foreign capital will be substituted for Export- 
Import Bank and World Bank loans, which have 
been financing industrialization projects in Brazil, 
Chile, and other countries. 

Many projects involving construction can be trans- 
ferred when completed to a permanent government 
agency —for example quarantine stations, ware- 
houses, laboratories, hospitals, health centers, and 
water and sewer systems. Other projects, which are 
intended to serve as a basic tool for social and eco- 
nomic development, cannot be transferred until the 
ministry has the organization and special staff essen- 
tial to the function. In this category are farm ex- 
tension services, farm credit programs, teacher train- 
ing, and health and education projects. 

The cooperative programs have been chiefly in 
health and sanitation, agriculture, and education, 
while attention has also been given to administra- 
tion, transportation, and stimulation of small indus- 
tries. 

Three major steps are involved in an agricultural 
program: (1) surveys for examination of the prob- 
lems; (2) experimentation with relationship to local 
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conditions; and (3) dissemination of results to farm 
ers through extension facilities. The fourth step, 
designed to encourage the local investor to support 
similar enterprises, is the initiation of partially or 
completely self-perpetuating agricultural under 
takings. 

In Peru, for instance, it was shown that jungle 
land could be profitably farmed when modern meth 
ods were used to grow corn, yuca, and grass. It was 
also demonstrated that quality American-Brahman 
cattle, imported from Texas and Florida, could be 
fed from the pasture. Peruvians with capital have 
watched this and other servicio activities with great 
interest. It is expected that the way has been paved 
for conversion by private investors of similar tracts 
of the vast area of jungle land within the boundary 
of Peru—a region comparable in extent to the State 
of Texas, but inhabited by less than 400,000 persons 
in contrast to Texas’s 7,000,000. 

In Paraguay the National Bank is financing a re- 
settlement program which is expected to put 100,000 
on productive farms, with credit on reasonable terms 
to pay for the land and to acquire buildings, live- 
stock, seed and fertilizer. 

One of the chief problems of Haiti is to supply 
food and work for 3,500,000 people on an island 
with only 2,500,000 arable acres and which suffers 
from a chronic water shortage. An agricultural office 
established by the Institute and the Haitian govern- 
ment made preliminary studies for an irrigation proj- 
ect in the Artibonite Valley expected to cost $14,- 
000,000. A United States engineering firm has 
drafted final plans and the Haitian government has 
applied for a loan from the Export-Import Bank to 
meet two-thirds of the cost of the project. The re- 
maining third will be defrayed by the Haitians from 
public revenues. 

In Brazil, where an industrialization program has 
been sponsored by the national government ever 
since the world depression, several of the technical 
cooperation programs antedate the general Point 
Four agreement with the government of that coun- 
try. The largest is the health and sanitation pro- 
gram, which was begun in 1942 and is now supported 
mainly by Brazilian contributions of money and per- 
sonnel. The program covers a wide scope, ranging 
from the construction of water supply and sewage 
systems to the operation of health centers in remote 
jungle areas. The agricultural program, which is 
expected soon to culminate in the establishment of a 
separate servicio, has grown steadily from a research 
and agricultural training program to one that em- 
braces agricultural extension and livestock improve- 
ment. 

Brazil is also the scene of an elaborate cooperative 
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program in industrial or vocational education, ad- 
ministered by the Brazilian-American Commission, 
an adjunct of the Ministry of Education and Public 
Health, staffed partly with United States specialists 
who have the status of “guests” of the Brazilian gov- 
ernment, invited to work with the ministry. The 
cooperative educational program stresses teacher 
training and the preparation of instructional ma- 
terials, also organization and vocational guidance. 

The nucleus of Brazil’s national industrialization 
program has been the Volta Redonda steel mill, 
which today has a capacity of 450,000 tons of steel 
ingots. The mill has been established partly with 
Export-Import Bank loans and partly with domestic 
capital. 

In July, 1951 there was established in Rio de 
Janeiro the Joint Commission for Economic Devel- 
opment, the chief function of which is to draft an 
economic development program for Brazil and to 
help channel the country’s economic potential along 
sound lines. The commission, which represents a new 
departure in economic cooperation between sovereign 
powers, is headed by a commissioner named by the 
governments of the United States and Brazil respec- 
tively, by members of subcommissions on technical 
aid, power, agriculture, mining, transportation, in- 
dustry, and other aspects of Brazil’s economic life. 
Partly as a result of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, $100,000,000 in loans have been granted, 
principally by the World Bank, for hydroelectric de- 
velopment and railroad rehabilitation. 

With the assistance of the United States, Chile 
has established an excellent public health system and 
cooperation is going on in the field of agriculture to 
help expand food production, improve the quality of 
crops, and raise nutrition standards. In the same 
country, an extensive industrialization program has 
been facilitated by Export-Import Bank and World 
Bank credits, and United States private capital is aid- 
ing hydroelectrical development. With the encour- 
agement of the United States government, also, 
United States private capital has invested more than 
$500,000,000 in basic Chilean industries. In these 
and in many other activities, United States firms 
help to increase the national wealth and provide 
employment. 

Venezuela affords an outstanding example of the 
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benefits received by the people from a mounting oil 
income in roads, hospitals, and other public works, as 
well as agricultureal development, education, and 
public health projects. In Venezuela an almost un- 
paralleled degree of economic and social advance- 
ment has been achieved through the utilization of 
the country’s rich natural resources, with the aid of 
private investment capital and technical information 
from the United States. 

The Point Four Program and the cooperative de- 
velopment activities before 1949 in the Latin Ameri- 
can countries were launched during a period of un- 
precedented economic nationalism and social unrest 
in Latin America. The official and business classes 
are anxious to remove their countries from the cate- 
gory of colonial dependencies, supplying raw ma- 
terials to industrialized powers and experiencing fi- 
nancial reverses in times of depression. The masses 
are stirred with the desire for better living and work- 
ing conditions, and a greater share of the good things 
of the machine age. 

On the one hand the United States government 
has endeavored to assist both peoples and govern- 
ments to ameliorate their situation, while on the 
other hand the leaders of world Communism have 
made unremitting efforts to aggravate the social un- 
rest in Latin America and turn it against the United 
States and Great Britain. 

The new administration in Washington should not 
only continue the Point Four program, but should 
expand it in order to create the “climate of pros- 
perity” in underdeveloped areas which will increase 
productivity and stimulate world trade. Above all 
it should strive to find ways to dispel the fears of the 
private investor who hesitates to risk his money out- 
side of the United States. A suggested procedure is 
the negotiation by the United States government of 
commercial treaties with Latin American govern- 
ments in which the parties would give assurance that 
American capital would be welcomed on one hand 
and that American investors would consider the wel- 
fare of the foreign country on the other. As Eric 
Johnson, Chairman of the International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board has pointed out, it was “the 
clear intent of the act for international development 
that the enormous potential of American investment 
should become an interest of foreign policy.” 


Looked at in terms of space, the message of astronomy is at 
best one of melancholy grandeur and oppressive vastness. ‘ 
But as inhabitants of the earth, we are living at the very begin- 


ning of time. . 


. . We are still too much engulfed in the grey- 


ness of the morning mists to be able to imagine, however vaguely, 
how this world will appear to those who will come after us and 
see it in the full light of day. But by what light we have, we 


seem to discern that the main message of astronomy is 


one of 


hope to the race and of responsibility to the individual. 





Sir James JEANS 
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JOSEPH C. GREW’S FORTY YEARS IN 
AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


Joseph C. Grew* ranks among the few Americans 
who can fairly be called an “elder statesman.” His 
career in the diplomatic service of the United States 
has been exceptional if not unique. He entered the 
service in 1904, when Theodore Roosevelt, as Presi- 
dent, was trying to reform the State Department, 
put men into it for reasons other than loyalty to the 
political party that happened to be in office. Too 
often the “plums” of Ambassadorships, Ministries 
and Consulates abroad had gone to “good” Republi- 
cans or “good” Democrats who had little under- 
standing of international affairs. Most of us did not 
seem to think we had need of much understanding 
at the time, in the years before the First Great War. 
The United States, with the Atlantic Ocean on the 
East, was safe from Europe, we thought, and with 
the Pacific on the West, could talk to peoples of Asia 
as it liked. 

It was in that period of confidence in our own se- 
curity that young men with good upbringing and uni- 
versity educations were offered by “T. R.” the op- 
portunity of a career in our foreign service; and 
Grew was one who entered it on leaving Harvard. 
He was young then and inexperienced, but he proved 
to be one of those who had the capacity to grow in 
wisdom and to learn—and later to be of value to 
less experienced Secretaries of State and Presidents. 

(Mr. Grew does not, of course, say these things 
about himself. He is not that kind of man. It is I, 
the reviewer of his volumes, who says them). 

A climax of his service to the United States came 
when he influenced our armed forces not to bomb 
the Imperial Palace in Tokyo, and advocated— 
against the advice of our all-out destroyers of the 
Japanese governmental system—to retain the Em- 
peror on his throne. Grew, having spent ten years 
in Japan as ambassador, from 1931 to the coming of 

the war in 1941, understood the Japanese as few 
other Americans in high office did; and, fortunately, 
President Truman and Army and Navy Secretaries 
listened to him when he told them it would be un- 
wise to eliminate the one authority whose word the 
Japanese people would heed when the time came for 
“unconditional surrender.” Without the throne we 


*Turbulent Era, A Diplomatic Record of Forty Years, 1904-1945. By 
Joseph C. Grew. (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1952. 2 Vols. pp. 1560. 
$15.00). 
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Americans would have had a Japan in chaos to deal 
with; instead of which we got one that was willing 
to accept the dictations that General MacArthur and 
the host of American reformers chose to impose. We 
did not completely convert Japan to “our way of 
life” but we went a long way towards it. 

Among the Japanese whom Grew knew personal 
ly, and regarded highly were several who were tried 
and convicted as “top war criminals.” Prince Konoye, 
who preferred suicide to trial, was one, and another 
was Koki Hirota, three times Prime Minister, who 
refused to defend himself and was hung. Grew knew 
also well but did not so regard Yosukie Matsuoka, 
who made the alliance with Hitler’s Germany and 
died while under trial, thereby escaping execution— 
as did Admiral Nagano, the man who ordered the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Grew defends Saburo Kurusu, the Ambassador 
who was sent to Washington in November, 1941, in 
a final effort to come to terms with the United States. 
The charge was general among us Americans at the 
time that Kurusu was sent here to “pull the wool 
over our eyes.” Grew thinks otherwise. At any rate 
too much was already known by him in Tokyo and 
by our Government here in Washington for any such 
atempt at deception to have succeeded. 

Grew tried to influence President F. D. Roosevelt 
to meet with Prince Konoye in an effort to reach an 
agreement preventing the coming of the war with 
Japan. That was in the autumn of 1941. But the 
President had already said “The die is cast.” 

The career of this statesman-diplomat covered an 
extraordinary range. He served in Cairo, Mexico, 
St. Petersburg in Tzarist days, Berlin, when Ger 
many was under the Emperor, Vienna, Paris, Copen 
hagen, Berne, and finally Tokyo. He was twice 
Under-Secretary of State, first under Frank Kellogg 
and later under Edward R. Stettinius; later still 
under President Truman, he was Secretary of State. 
In his earlier years he made errors of judgment, as 
all men do, and he frankly tells of them. 

The book is of high value to honest historians and 
ought to be compulsory reading for young men in 
the diplomatic service. It would be of advantage to 
the country if cabinet officers and members of the 
Foreign Affairs and Foreign Relations Committees 
of Congress had time, away from domestic politics, to 
read it. 

FREDERICK Moore 
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Sieememnaminal 


The project for a Political Community of Western 
Europe, which was discussed in the Winter 1952 
issue of Wortp Arrairs, is making considerable 
progress. The Continental Constitutional Assembly in Strasbourg, 
after three days’ debate, on January 10, 1953, adopted recom- 
mendations from the special Constitutional Commission that en- 
visage a certain degree of supra-national European political unity. 

These recommendations include a European Legislature of two 
houses, the Lower Chamber to be popularly elected on the basis 
of universal European suffrage, and the Upper Chamber—Senate 
—to be appointed by governments. 

A European Executive Council, a kind of supra-national Cabi- 
net, is to be created. The President of the High Authority of 
the Coal and Steel Community would be a member as a Euro- 
pean Minister of Heavy Industries. The High Commissioner of 
the European Defense Community would serve as a European 
Defense Minister. The head of the Cabinet would be elected 
by the Upper Chamber of the European Legislature. 

It was stipulated that the Council of National Ministers in 
Strasbourg should have no voice in the organization of the Execu- 
tive Council, though they would have power to confirm and ap- 
prove decisions of the Executive and Legislature in matters con- 
cerning coal, steel and defense. 

This bold project suffered a setback, however, when a group 
of nations, led by Great Britain, succeeded in having these am- 
bitious recommendations accompanied by another set of recom- 
mendations originating in the Consultative Assembly in Strasbourg 
which provided that the proposed Political Community should 
be subordinate to a committee of national ministers and inte- 
grated with the purely advisory and intergovernmental Counc:] 
of Europe located in Strasbourg. 

While there exists a strong popular demand for a supra-national 
European Political Community, there is also a powerful oppo- 
sition, except as concerns the High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community. General Joseph-Pierre Koenig, a 
follower of De Gaulle, condemned the entire system of a union 
of six powers and proposed a “‘confederal association of indepen- 
dent nations.” J. J. R. Schmal of the Netherlands asserted that 
not one of the delegates to the Consultative Assembly in Stras- 
bourg would be willing to proclaim himself a European in prefer- 
ence to his own nationality. 

The most formidable obstacle in the way of a supra-national 
European Political Community is the unwillingness of Great 
Britain to commit itself to any formal engagements to participate 
in European political and economic affairs. The decisive factor 
in this attitude is the complete identification of Great Britain 
with the affairs of the British Commonwealth of Nations, And 
still another powerful reason is the realization that their funda- 
mental interests are much closer to those of the United States 
than to those of Europe. The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion embodies this sense of detachment from Europe. 

Still another thorny obstacle in the way of a supra-national 
European Political Community is the controversy between France 
and West Germany over the control of the Saar Basin. 

In spite of the lofty exhortations of such statesmen as Spaak 
of Belgium and Monnet of France—the President of the High 
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Authority—it is evident that the final draft of the project for 
the Political Community will inevitably result in a compromise 
on the subject of supra-national powers. The experience of many 
nations in the long struggle for selfgovernment has demonstrated 
that political progress is painfully slow and accomplished only by 
pedestrian processes. The Democracies of Western Europe, never- 
theless, under the pressure of a common danger and mutual eco- 
nomic problems are making striking and encouraging progress 
towards the merging of their common interests. 


This date may come to be regarded as of supreme 
historical significance as a momentous step towards 
the goal of political unity in Europe. On that 
day six European nations, signatories of the Schu- 
man Plan Treaty, namely, France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Luxembourg, surrendered their sovereign 
rights of control over basic national industries. 


FEBRUARY 
TENTH 


1953 


Tariffs on coal and scrap iron shipments among the six coun- 
tries were abolished never to be reimposed. Customs duties on 
steel were to terminate on April 10, 1953. 

All quota restrictions on coal and iron were removed. 

Dual pricing that permitted a country to charge a lower price 
to its own people for coal and iron than to its neighbors was 
terminated. 

Discriminatory freight rates that artificially raised or lowered 
the price of iron and coal were eliminated. Free and unre- 
stricted trade was made possible. 

The plenary powers to regulate and control all such tariffs, 
prices, freight rates, customs duties, and quotas passed to the 
High Authority under the direction of its President, Jean 
Monnet. It has already imposed a “European tax”? on every ton 
of coal that is mined and every ton of steel produced in the six 
countries. The High Authority will use this money (estimated 
at fifty million dollars per year by 1954) for operating expenses 
and industrial projects. 

M. Monnet, one of the strongest protagonists of European 
political unity, has proudly declared in the name of the High 
Authority: “We have the power to decide these things and the 
responsibility to decide them. . . . We do not have to consult 
anybody. We can act independently. Naturally, we do not 
propose to use our power arbitrarily, but we will make the deci- 
sions. We will examine and consult with advisory groups to see 
what the effect of our decisions might be, but ultimately we will 
act on our own.” 

This resounding declaration of independence concerns some- 
thing much more important than an economic international 
cartel, which might harm other non-member nations, notably, 
Great Britain and the United States. It is not a political federa- 
tion such as many internationalists desire. But the willingness 
of six nations to surrender their sovereign rights of control over 
the vital basic industries of coal and iron is of profound signifi- 
cance for the peace of Europe, a great stride towards the pooling 
of other vital interests for social welfare and defence. It should 
prove to be a spectacular demonstration of the capacity of peoples 
to abandon nationalistic rivalries and learn to think and behave 
supra-nationally. 
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February tenth, 1953, must therefore be celebrated with hope- 
fulness and thankfulness as a truly important international his- 
toric event. 


; More than a century ago Karl Marx, a lonely exile 
THE Cut in London, exposed with deadly clarity the evils 
oF HATRED of industrialism and concentrated wealth. Frus- 
trated, bitterly unhappy, without religious faith, he vented his 
venomous resentments against society by invoking the struggle of 
classes and war against religion as “the opiate of the people.” 

Little did the fervid followers of Marx realize how hideousls 
their advocacy of his economic ideas contributed to the creation 
of the cult of hatred. Many highminded idealists, including 
religious leaders, in denouncing social evils and gross injustices 
in industries did much to fan the flames of discontent, implacabic 
resentments, and fierce hatreds between classes. 

Labor leaders, likewise, in their long fight to secure fair treat- 
ment for the workingman, have been storing up the “grapes of 


wrath” by their resort to force rather than to reason. Every 
strike inevitably adds more devotees to the cult of hatred. 
Hitler and his frenzied followers contributed greatly to the 


cult of hatred by their anti-semitism, and by the solemn incanta- 
tion of the “Hymn of Hate.” 


The temple of the cult of hatred is now to be found in the 
Kremlin, and the high priest for these many years has been 
Stalin who has said: “It is impossible to conquer an enemy with- 
out having learned to hate him with all the might of one’s soul.” 

This sentiment has been vividly confirmed by many acts 
cf communists wherever they have seized power. In their re- 
lentless cold-blooded war they have especially directed their 
hatred against the leaders of religion, notably against the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

These sickening facts are too well established to require fur- 
ther ec.ucidation. What is essential is that, in judging the words 
and the deeds of communists, we must never remit our united 
efforts with all those who believe in the divine organization of 
human society to build up a vital, robust religious faith that alone 
will suffice to withstand, and ultimately to conquer the satanic 
cult of hatred. Whatever the temporary expedients may be for 
resistance to the forces of evil in the world, there can be no other 
! 


sure pathway to peace and security than by the highway of 


Pilgrim’s Progress. 








WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY ROBERT O. MEAD 

















Sir Rocers Makins 

Succeeding Sir Oliver Franks as British Ambassador in Wash- 
ington is a veteran foreign service officer, Sir Roger Makins. 
Sir Roger knows the United States and its citizens well for he 
served in Washington on two previous occasions, first from 1931 
to 1934, then again from 1945 to 1947. 

The new Ambassador was educated at Winchester and received 
first class honors in history from Christ Church, Oxford, in 1925. 
Upon graduation he entered law practice and was admitted to 
the Inner Temple in 1927. The next year he entered the for- 
eign service. With the coming of World War II he became a 
member of the staff of the Resident Minister in West Africa 
and from 1943 to 1944 was with the headquarters of the Allied 
Forces in the Mediterranean. After the war he became British 
Minister in Washington for two years. In 1947 he returned to 
London as Assistant Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and in April, 1948, Deputy Under Secretary of States. Thus, 
although still a young man, Sir Roger is able to bring a wide 
professional service to his important post in Washington. 


Henry Capor Lopce, Jr. 


Replacing Warren R. Austin as the principal American dele- 
gate to the United Nations, former Senator Lodge typifies the 
new administration’s approach to foreign affairs. He has become 
the embodiment of an American “international” attitude con- 
trasting with his grandfather’s isolationism and his own earlier 
position. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., after graduation from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1924, entered newspaper work as a cub reporter for the 
Boston Evening Transcript. From 1925 to 1931 he was a mem- 
ber of the New York Herald Tribune’s editorial staff. He cov- 
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ered congressional news in Washington, continuing a_ political 
indoctrination begun as a young man by his grandfather. The 
Tribune sent him to cover the London Naval Conference in 
1930. He then went on a reporting tour of Southeast Asia and 
Central America. 

In 1932 he was elected a member of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, in which he served until his election as United States 
Senator from Massachusetts in 1936. With the outbreak of 
World War II he entered the Army as a Major and saw service 
in Libya. He was reelected to the Senate in November, 1942, 
but resigned again to go back into active service in the Medi- 
terranean and European theaters until the Axis collapse. He was 
reelected to the Senate in November, 1946. Since the War Sen- 
ator Lodge has been increasingly identified with the international- 
ist wing of the Republican Party. He was one of the earliest 
supporters of the Eisenhower movement, served as floor manager 
for Eisenhower at the Republican National Convention, and was 
one of the masterminds of the 1952 Republican campaign. 


RENE Mayer 


René Mayer, the new French Premier, is an economic tech- 
nician and an expert in the fields of finance, electricity, and 
transport. After pursuing legal studies in the University of Paris 
he was appointed to the Conseil d’Etat in 1920, the training 
ground for French administrative officials, and became Maitre 
des requétes. For the decade prior to World War II he was a 
director of the French National Railways, of Air France, and of 
various electric companies. In 1939 he went to London to do 
all military purchasing as chief of the French Armaments Mis- 
sion. With the Fall of France he became Secretary of Commu- 
nications of the Giraud government in Algiers. From 1943 to 
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1944 he was Commissioner of Communications and Merchant 
Marine in the French Committee of National Liberation. In 
1944 he was Minister of Transport. 

René Mayer served as High Commissioner of German Affair: 
from December, 1945 until his election to the Chamber of 
Deputies as a Radical Socialist in 1946. He became Minister of 
Finance and Economic Affairs in November, 1947 and was re- 
sponsible for the devaluation of the franc. He then 
Minister of Armed Forces in the Marie government, and from 
1949 to 1951 was Minister of Justice in the Bidault, Pleven 
and Queuille governments. Mayer’s chief problem as Premier 
has been the ratification of the European Defense Community 
treaty by the French Parliament. 


became 


Joun Fosrer DuLLEs 


Secretary of State Dulles in the relatively short time he has 
been in office has demonstrated that his conduct of foreign affairs 
will be vigorous and strong-willed. There are already indication 
of a change in direction and emphasis in American foreign policy. 
In his recent tour of Europe with Mr. Stassen, Mr. Dulles ha: 
shown a firmness with other nations, if not patience. 

As is well known, Mr. Dulles has long been associated w 
this While still in his 
present at the Hague Peace Conference. He began the practic 
of international law in 1911, and in 1917 he had his first con- 
nection with the Department of State as a special agent in Cen- 
tral America for the defense of the Panama Canal. Two vears 
later he was a member of the American Peace Delegation t 
Paris. In 1927 
Monetary Stabilization, Mr. Dulles was the American representa- 
tive to the Berlin Debt Conference called in 1933 by Dr. 
Schacht, the German Finance Minister. In 1938 he travelled 
to the Far East to study the political and economic situation there. 

Since World War II Mr. Dulles has emerged as the principal 
foreign policy expert of the Republican Party and frequents 
served in a bipartisan way in the Truman administrations. In 
1945 he was a General Advisor to the American Delegation to 
the San Francisco Conference. He has attended four meetings 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers: London in 1945, Moscow 
and London in 1947, and Paris in 1949. From 1946 to 1950 
he was on the American delegation to the U.N. General As- 
sembly meetings. In 1951 he was charged with the important 
task of negotiating the Japanese Peace Treaty, the success of 
which was largely due to his personal efforts. As Consultant to 
former Secretary of State 1950 to 1952, Mr. 
Dulles has been able to keep abreast of the ever-changing condi- 
tions and circumstances which confront American foreign policy. 
It is this continuity which will enable the new administration 


nation’s exterior affairs. teens he was 


he was legal advisor for the Polish Plan of 


Acheson from 


to face with experience new global events. 


RIGHT TO FREEDOM 





Virrorio Oranpo 

The last of the Big Four of the Paris Peace Conference of 
1919, Vittorio Orlando died recently at the age of ninety-two. 
Orlando had 
ince 1882, but his fame largely rested on his political career. 


taught constitutional Jaw at various universities 
In 1897 he was elected a deputy from Sicily and from that time 
on he was an important figure in Italian politics. From 1903 
to 1917 he held four cabinet posts. With the Italian defeat at 
Caporetto in 1917 he became Prime Minister and Minister of 
He revamped the Italian war effort and Italy carried 
He then led the Italian delegation 


territorial of Italia irredenta as 


Interior. 
on until the Allied victory. 
claim the increase 
promised by the secret treaty of London which brought Italy in 
on the Allied side. When these Italian claims came into conflict 
with Wilson’s Fourteen Points the Italian delegation left Paris 
empty-handed and Orlando’s personal influence waned. He re- 
signed as Prime Minister in June, 1919. 

With the Mussolini Orlando at first 
Fascism and became a Fascist deputy in 1924. But 
recurred from politics with the assassination of the Socialist Mat- 


+ > : 
tO ] aris to 


embraced 
then he 


advent of 


teotti in 1925, teaching international Jaw at the University of 


Rome 1931. In October, 1935 he 
«dherence to Fascism, but was spurned by the government. When 


until again announced his 


the Fascist regime fell he reentered political life as a member of 


} 


the Italian Senate, although his influence in the Italian republic 


Was not great. 


Haroip E. Srassen 


The new multi-billion dollar Mutual Se- 
curity Administration is Harold Stassen, who recently made an 
important survey of Western Europe with Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. Mr. Stassen was a diligent reforming county 
attorney and was a leader of the Young Republicans in Minne- 
sota. Elected Governor in 1939, he was not only the youngest 


governor in the United States but amazed veteran politicians by 


director of the 


his defeat of the farmer-progressive bloc with his liberal Repub- 
Jican platform. 

In 1943 Governor Stassen resigned to go into naval service 
in the Pacific as Assistant Chief of Staff to Admiral Halsey. In 
1945 he 


Francisco Conference, where he led 


t 


rate to the San 
ight 


American delegation to keep the veto out of the United Nations 


was an American dele; 






the Spring of 
a losing f within the 
Charter. Two years later he was to go on an extensive tour of 
Europe to survey the extent of political and economic recovery. 
\fter an unsuccessful bid for the Republican Presidential nomi- 
1948 he became President of the University of Penn- 
In 1952 he again placed his candidacy for the Presi- 


ration in 
svlvania. 
dential nomination, but at the last moment withdrew in support 
of General Eisenhower. 


IS INDIVISIBLE 


“Conceiving the defense of freedom, like freedom itself, to 


be one and indivisible, we 


hold all continents and peoples in 


equal regard and honor. We reject any insinuation that one race 
or another, one people or another, is in any sense inferior or 


expendable.” 





PRESIDENT EIsENHOWER 
Inaugural Address 
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BY MABEL SOULE CALL 


| WORLD MISCELLANY 





























BroTHERHOOD WEEK 


The National Conference of Christians and Jews was founded 
in 1928 by Charles Evans Hughes, Newton D. Baker, S. Parkes 
Cadman, Carlton J. H. Hayes and Roger Straus to promote 
brotherhood among different religious groups. This year, Feb- 
ruary 15-22, it celebrated its 25th anniversary when it con- 


ducted “Brotherhood Week.”’ 


FULBRIGHT EXCHANGE OF STrUDENTs Pays Orr 


The success of the Fulbright Educational Exchange Act of 
1946 convinces the author of it that the program may now be 
expanded. To date more than 8000 students, teachers, research- 
ers and lecturers, a third of them from foreign nations, are alumni 
of the exchange. In Rome, Vienna and Paris they refer to the 
program as the “Little Marshall Plan.” ‘There are many in- 
stances of good-will having been built between nationals of 
participating countries. 


SUFFRAGE FOR WoMEN INCREASING 


There are now 57 nations that grant women equal voting 
rights with men. In 23 countries full or limited political rights 
have been granted women since the UN charter was signed in 


1945. 


A Mepicat MILEsToNE 


The work of scientists in 55 laboratories in 44 countries under 
the supervision of WHO in Geneva and the “World Influenza 
Center” in London has resulted in a new protective vaccine 
which it is hoped will wipe out most types of influenza. By 
1954 these scientists believe influenza will be as rare as Bubonix 
Plague. 


SearcH For a Taste 


Analytical chemists are trying to learn what gives maple 
syrup its taste. They say the sap from the maple tree has no 
taste. The flavor seems to be acquired somewhere along the 
process of making syrup. No analysis thus far can locate the 
taste. Perhaps, like the spirit of man, it cannot be located. 


AMERICAN MemoriaL To Kinc Georce VI 


In order to bring a substantial number of students and techni- 
cians from British Commonwealth countries to study in the U.S., 
the English-Speaking Union in this country is seeking to raise 
a fund of $500,000 from Americans. Many Americans have 
studied in Britain since the war but because of limitations of 
dollar spending relatively few British students are able to come 
to America. The Fund is named for King George because of his 
unfaltering friendship for the U.S. 


ElsENHOWER INAUGURATION HrEarp ABRoAD By Rapio 


A special inaugural program was carried on January 20 to 
Europe, the Near and Middle East, Far East, and Latin America. 
It used all the 46 VOA language services and later sent abroad 
English and translated editions of the President’s Inaugural 
Address. 
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Cupsan Hero CoMMEMORATED 


On January 28 Cuba and, in fact, all America observed 
100th anniversary of the Cuban hero of independence, Jose 
Marti. A writer of inspiration and eloquence he worked for t! 
unity of this hemisphere as well as for his native land. H vid 
“Tl am a son of the Americas, | owe myself to her.” 


Contro. oF INsectr-BorRNE Diskases In CENTRAL AMERK 


WHO, UNICEF and the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau to- 
gether have carried on an intensive campaign i 
insect-spread disease in Central America. They have redu 
the mortality from such diseases one-half in two years’ work in 
the six republics and British Honduras. 


Latin AMERICAN Rurat Youru 


The 4-H Clubs idea seems so excellent to many Latin Ameri- 
can countries that they have written to the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations for advice on training rural leaders among 
youth in their countries. 


Jamaica SURVEYED FoR DEVELOPMEN1 

At the request of the Governor of Jamaica the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development has made a survey 
and on January 9 submitted its recommendations for economic 
development of Jamaica. Chief of the suggestions are vigorous 
land and an aerial and ground survey to carry out proper plan- 


ning to these ends. 


FEDERATION OF Bririsu IsLANDs IN THE CARIBBEAN 


Most of Britain’s sugar-raising possessions in the West Indies 
have agreed to federate. The four main groups, Jamaica, Trini- 
lad, the Leeward Islands and Windward Islands, will send 
representatives to London this spring to discuss federation. 


Eskimos Nor a VanisHInG Raci 


Canada says that the 1951 census shows a gain of a little 
over 1% in numbers of Eskimos since the census of 1941. In 
their recent efforts to give increased care to these migratory 
people Canada has devised means for health care, education and 


in some cases family allowances of food. 


WoruLp PLowinc Marcu 


The first world contest in plowing will be held in Canada 
next October. At least seven, possibly ten, nations will send 
three-man teams, consisting of a horse plowman, a tractor plow- 
man, and a coach. Similar matches have previously been held in 
Great Britain, but this is the first contest open to groups from 
many agricultural lands. 


PuiLipPINnes TO PropucE PAPER 


The Philippines Government, as advised by a UN Technical 
Assistance Program, is planning to develop a large pulp and paper 
industry. In a few years the Islands hope to export 400,000 tons 
of wood pulp annually and, besides easing the paper shortage of 
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south-east Asia, this venture will greatly improve Filipino living 
standards. 


Srupies in TropicaL HEALTH 


The Belgian Government has presented Harvard Universit, 
fund to endow a chair of tropical Public Health in memory of 
Dr. Richard Strong of Harvard for his scientific expeditions to 
combat tropical diseases in the Belgian Congo. 


SruDENT Town 1n OsLo 

Oslo, Norway is the proud owner of a new “Student Town” 
to accommodate 350 students who come from other districts t 
study in the capitai. 


Norway’s FestrivaL or Music AND DRAMA 

Bergen, Norway will be the scene, June 1-15, of an interna- 
tional festival of music and dramatic art in memory of Edvard 
Grieg, who was born in Bergen in 1843. The festival will be 
under the patronage of King Haakon and will coincide with the 
meeting of the International Confederation of Authors and Com- 
posers from 54 countries. 


NETHERLANDS INSTITUTE OF SocIAL STUDIES 


Noordeinde, the former royal palace at the Hague, has opened 
its doors to students from all over the world. Now turned into 
the Institute of Social Studies, it concentrates on research and 
training in public administration. Among the diversified student 
body are people from Pakistan, Indonesia, Ceylon, Iraq, Israel 
and Lebanon. Courses are given in several languages. 


Tourisr TRADE A Boon To AUSTRIA 


Deputy Fink of the Austrian Parliament announced lately that 
in 1952 Austria received enough from her tourist trade to cover 


50% of her balance of trade deficit. 


Moror SLEDGE BuILT In AUSTRIA 


A very maneuverable motor-driven sledge was recently de- 
signed in Austria for mountain use. Its ski-like runners are 
equipped with anti-back-sliding devices, so the sledge promises 
to be of great value on slippery mountain roads. 


GREEK CHILDREN RETURNED BY YUGOSLAVIA 


The UN Bulletin recorded, January 15, that Yugoslavia, in 
cooperation with the international committee of the Red Cross 
Societies has repatriated several groups of Greek children, who 
had been taken from their homes in guerilla warfare. 


BERTHA VON SUTTNER FiLM IN VIENNA 

The life of Baroness von Suttner, early worker for world 
peace, has been made into a film, called Herz der Welt (Heart 
of the World). It was awarded the “silver laurel” at a Berlin 
festival and has now been shown in Vienna, her old home. 
Baroness von Suttner wrote several books on peace, among them 
“Lay Down Your Arms.” She was a friend and correspondent 
of Alfred Nobel, Swedish inventor of dynamite, who left his 
estate to be used in prizes for persons who were outstanding in 
humanitarian service. The Peace Prize went to Baroness von 
Suttner herself in 1905. 


Easier PostaL REGULATIONS 


After July, 1953, residents of France will be able to subscribe 
to foreign periodicals through their local post-offices and in their 
own currency. The original scheme of the Universal Postal Union 
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was liberalized last July so any participating country can give 
its citizens easier subscription services. 


GreEkK Raisins FoR Foop ProGrams 


The Greek Government has announced a contribution to the 
UN International Children’s Emergency Fund of 100 tons of 
raisins with an estimated value of $26,000 to be used in their 
feeding program. Previous Greek contributions of some $44,000 
worth of dried fruit have helped the supplementary meals sup- 
plied to children and mothers. 


Epcar TurLincTton ApvisER To ETHIOPIA 


Mr. Turlington, former legal counselor to the State Depart- 
ment, and a director of the American Peace Society, is under 
contract with the Government of Ethiopia to act as legal adviser 
cn federal problems rising from the federation with Eritrea. 
This federation was prescribed by the UN in 1950. 


Liperia Becins REPAYMENT FOR Port oF Monrovia 


On December 10 the Liberian Government sent $150,000 to 
the U. S., the first payment for Lend-Lease expenditures to con- 
struct the modern port of Monrovia. The entire amount, $20,- 
000,000, is to be repaid from the money earned by the port 
facilities. 


CoLLeGE IN Fast AFRICA 


A college for higher education in arts and sciences, open to 
students of all races and creeds, is being built by the East-African 
Indian National Congress at Mwanza, capital of the Lake Prov- 


ince of Taganyika. It will also be a memorial to Gandhi. 


AMERICAN SrupikEs In ISRAEL 


A new Chair of American History and Civilization has recent- 
lv been established in the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. It is 
financed by a joint grant of The American Friends of Hebrew 
University and the U. S. Department of State, International 
Information Administration. 


Light-Hovusr For THE BLIND IN TURKEY 

After a long struggle by blind leaders the Turkish Government 
has established in Ankara an institution like New York’s Light- 
House for the Blind. Opened last year, it had in January this 
vear an enrollment of 50 students, 6-18 years of age. Blindness 
in the Middle East and China is a major problem owing to the 


prevalence of ‘Trachoma. 
Iragur AGRICULTURAL COLLEG! 


The University of Arizona will assume the responsibility of 
providing teachers, furnish equipment and act as adviser to the 
College of Agriculture of Iraq in selecting students to study at 
Arizona. This is under the Point 4 mission in Iraq, with the 


cooperation of the U. S$. Department of State. 


AGRICULTURE Strupy 1N AFGHANISTAN 


The Government of Afghanistan has requested assistance in 
arranging a curriculum for the Afghan Agricultural School and 
in preparing trainees for advanced instruction in agriculture in 
Wyoming. Therefore the University of Wyoming, College of 
Agriculture, has sent two experts to that country to make a two- 
years’ study. Wyoming was selected by Afghanistan because of 
similar topography and climate in the two regions. 


SourTH SEA WoMEN EMANCIATED 


After eight centuries of seclusion under heavy veils the women 
of the newly republican Maldive Islands in the Indian Oces 
have not only discarded their veils but in the 18 months since 
the forming of the republic have attained positions of leadership. 
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One is leader of the House, another Speaker of the Senate. Many 
of these women have formerly received higher education; now 
they receive other freedoms. 


No ConFLictT 1n ANTARCTICA 


In order to avoid any misunderstanding about Antarctica 





which might affect friendly relations between Argentina, Chile 
and the United Kingdom these three 
other that they foresee at present no need to send warships to 
Antarctica waters during the 1952-53 The U. S. also 
Antarctica 


countries have told each 


season. 


1 


states that it is not planning to send vessels to 
1952-53. 


luring 











DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


BY A. CURTIS WILGUS 














I. BackGROUNDs 


Unamuno. By Arturo Barea. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 61. $2.50). 

An essay serving as a guide to the thinking of the great Span- 
ish philosopher (1864-1936) as a poet, novelist, dramatist, jour- 
nalist, educator and political philosopher; with a bibliography 
and a list of his most important works. 

In the Footsteps of Cortés. By Fernando Benitez. (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1952. Pp. iv, 256. Illus. Maps. $3.75). 
A modified translation from the Spanish of an historical bi- 

ography of the great 16th century Spanish conqueror of Mexico. 

Tlaxcala in the 16th Century. By Charles Gibson. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1952. Pp. xvi, 300. Illus. Maps. 
Tables). 

A detailed and scholarly study of government and life in an 
area of colonial New Spain and the impact of Indian and Spanish 
cultures; by an Assistant Professor of History at the State Uni- 
versity of lowa. 

Spring in Spain. By MacKinley Helm. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1952. Pp. viii, 315. Illus. Maps. $5.00). 
An intelligent and interesting travel account, which should be 

read by everyone before going to Spain. 

The Indian Cast of Peru, 1795-1940. By George Kubler. 
(Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 1952. Pp. vi, 71. 
Illus. Maps. Tables. 75 cents). 

A detailed population study based upon tax records and census 
reports found in the Peruvian Archives. 

Pablo Picasso. By William S. Lieberman. (New York: Harry N. 
Abrams, 1952. Pp. 8. Plates. $1.50). 

A portfolio of eight paintings in colors of the “blue and rose 
period” paintings by a great Spanish artist; with texts by the 
author. 

Indians of the Andes. Aymaras and Quechuas. By 
borne. (Cambridge. Harvard University 
xiv, 266. Illus. Maps. $4.50). 

The story of the rise and decline of the Indians of the Inca 
empire from earliest times to the present; with a helpful bibli- 
ography. 

Early Man in America, A Story in Prehistory. By EF. H. Sellards. 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1952. Pp. xvi, 211. Illus. 
Maps. Plans. $4.50). 

An excellent and well illustrated summary of present knowl- 
cdge about prehistoric man and animals some 6,000 to 10,000 
years ago; with an invaluable bibliography of works published 
between 1839 and 1952 on the subject. 

Cultural Stratigraphy in the Vinu Valley, Northern Peru. By 
William Duncan Strong and Clifford Evans, Jr. (New York: 


Harold Os- 
1952. Pp. 


Press, 
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Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. xx, 373. 


Charts. Tables. $8.50). 

A detailed description of the “Formative and Florescent 
Epochs” as discovered by an expedition in 1946 sent by the In- 
stitute of Andean Research; profusely illustrated. 

The Indian Tribes of North America. By John R. Swanton. 
(Washington: The Smithsonian 1952. Pp. vi, 
726. Illus. Maps. Plans. $3.50). 

A dictionary-encyclopedia of the Indian tribes arranged al- 
phabetically within each state, including Canada, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies; with large folding maps. 
Poems by Miguel Unamuno. Translated by Eleanor L. Turnbull. 

(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1952. Pp. xvi, 225. $3.50). 

Thirty-two translations of leading poems of the great Spanish 
philosopher, with Spanish and English on facing pages; with a 
toreword by Dr. John A. Mackay of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

Colonial Placer Mining in Colombia. By Robert C. West. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1952. Pp. x, 
157. Illus. Maps. $2.50). 

The story of precious metal mining in Northern South Amer- 
ica from the standpoint of discovery, exploitation, labor and 
social problems; with a good bibliography and excellent maps. 
Sir Francis Drake. By James A. Williamson. (London: Collins, 

1952. Pp. 160. Illus. Maps. $1.75). 

An excellent biography of a great English sea rover and ar 
understanding account of his era by a leading British historian. 


I]lus. Maps. 


Institution, 


Il. Narionat PEeriop 


Orchids of Guatemala, By Oakes Ames and D. S. Correll. (Chi- 
cago: Natural History Museum, 1952. Pp. xiv, 395. Illus. 
$5.00). 

A profusely illustrated scientific treatise describing some 527 
species and 25 varieties in 89 genera of orchids in Guatemala 
and British Honduras. 

History of the Americas. By John Francis Bannon. {New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 2 vols. Pp. xii, 582, xii, 568. 
Illus. Maps. $5.50 each). 

A well proportioned college text book on the Western Hemi- 
spere by a well known scholar in St. Louis University. 

Modern and Contemporary Latin America. By Harry Bernstein. 
(New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. Pp. x, 717. Illus. 
Maps. $6.00). 

The history, chiefly since independence, of Mexico, Argentina, 
Chile, Brazil and Colombia, with a chapter on Peru, 1919-1951; 
well documented and well written. 

The Life of Sarmiento. By Allison Williams Bunkley. (Prince- 
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ton: Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. xvi, 566. Illus. 
$7.50). 

An excellent, scholarly and well written biography of a great 
Argentine president, diplomat, journalist and educator; with an 
excellent bibliography. 

The Administration of Justice in Latin America. By Helen A. 
Clagett. (New York: Oceana Publications, 1952. Pp. 160. 
$5.00). 

A long needed and extremely valuable study, both historical 
end contemporary, by the Chief of the Latin American Law 
Section of the Law Library of the Library of Congress. 
Documents Relating to Latin America. (New York: United 

Nations, 1952. Pp. 427-624. $1.00). 

Volume VI, No. 3 (1952) of the International Social Science 
Bulletin of UNESCO in the form of a symposium consisting of 
articles and bibliographies relating to the social sciences in Latin 
America by eight writers. 

Let’s Live in Mexico. By Romeo Dominguez G. (New York: 
Exposition Press, 1952. Pp. 102. $2.00). 

A helpful guide to the laws and regulations concerning aliens 
who wish to live in Mexico. 

News from South America. By George S. Fraser. (New York: 
Library Publishers, 1952. Pp. iv, 224. Illus. $3.00). 

An account of experiences of an observant traveler who spent 
three months in Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay and Chile in 1947. 
Backgrounds of Human Fertility in Puerto Rico. By Paul K. 

Hatt. (Princeton: Princeton Unviersity Press, 1952. Pp. 

xxvi, 512. Tables. $5.00). 

A sociological survey in the form of a highly statistical and 
detailed scientific study. 

Exploration of the Valley of the Amazon. By William Lewis 
Herndon. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. Pp. 
xxix, 201. Illus. Maps. $3.75). 

A day by day report (first published in 1854) by a United 
States naval lieutenant who was the first person from the U. S. 
to descend the river from the mountains to the sea. 
Housing in the Tropics. (New York: United Nations, 

Pp. 147. Illus. Maps. ($1.50). 

A symposium by several people with case studies and examples 
of housing problems; well documented. 

Mitre and Argentina. By William H. Jeffry. (New 
Library Publishers, 1952. Pp. 290. Map. $3.75). 
The biography of agreat mid-nineteenth century Argentine 

statesman, diplomat, historian, journalist, and military man writ- 

ten by a professor in the University of Maine; with helpful 
appendices. 


1952. 


York: 


Your Holiday in Cuba. By Lyman and Ellen Judson. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. Pp. xiv, 306. Illus. Maps. 
$4.00). 

A valuable and up-to-date guide to Cuba; with 52 photo- 


graphs and 31 maps and sketches. 

The Tajin Totonac. Part 1. History, Subsistence, Shelter, and 
Technology. By Isabel Kelly and Angel Palerm. (Washing- 
ton: The Smithsonian Institution, 1952. Pp. xiv, 369. Illus. 
Maps. Tables. Diagrams. $2.75). 

A detailed anthropological and social case study of a small com- 
munity in the Mexican state of Vera Cruz. 

Bolivia. Land, People and Institutions. By Olen E. Leonard. 
(Washington: The Scarecrow Press, 1952. Pp. iv, 297. Illus. 
Maps. Tables. Graphs. $6.00). 

An excellent, authoritative analysis of the culture and economy 
of a little known South American country; with an excellent 
bibliography. 

The Amazing Amazon. By Willard Price. (New York: The 
John Day Co., 1952. Pp. vi, 306. Maps. $4.00). 

An explorer’s account of one of the “last great frontiers,” in- 
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cluding adventure, history, economics and sociology; with a 

brief bibliography. 

Mexican Cook Book. By Martin Rywell. (Harrimann, Tenn.; 
Pioneer Press, 1952. Pp. 70. Illus. $1.00). 

More than 300 Mexican, Spanish and Indian recipes described 
in American cooking terms; with an introduction by the author 
on cooking methods in Mexico. 

Mexican Vistas. By James Clifford Safley. (San Diego: Union 
Tribune Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. xii, 206. Illus. Map. 
$3.75). 

The observing editor of the Sax Diego Union views Mexico 
today and gives valuable information for the U. S. tourist. 
Music in Mexico. A Historical Survey. By Robert Stevenson. 

(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1952. Pp. xviii, 300. lus. 

Musical scores. $5.00). 

The first comprehensive survey of music, musical instruments 
and musicians in Mexico from Aztec and Maya days to the 
present; illustrated with musical scores, 

The Black Carib of British Honduras. By Douglas MacRae 
Taylor. (New York: Wenner-Gren Foundation, 1951. Pp. 
176. Illus. Maps). 

Volume XVII in the Viking Fund Publications in Ethnology 
consisting of a detailed study (1947-48) of a group of descen- 
dents of African slaves who escaped to Island Carib in St. Vincent 
in the early 18th century. 

The Four Seasons of Manuela. By Victor W. von Hogen. (New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce; and Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1952. Pp. x, 320. Illus. Map. $5.00). 

A fascinatingly told biography of the mistress of Simén Boli- 
var, the Liberator of northern South America. 

Buzios Island, ._A Caigura Community in Southern Brazil. By 
Emilio Willems. (Locust Valley, N. Y.: J. J. Augustin Pub- 
lishers, 1953. Pp. viii, 117. lus. Maps. Tables. $2.75). 
One of a series of anthropological and social studies of people 

on islands off the coast of the States of SA0 Paulo, Rio de Janeiro 

and Panama. 


III]. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Latin America in the Cold War. Fdited by Walter M. Daniels. 
(New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1952. Pp. 206. $1.75). 

A book of quotations about society and politics in Latin Amer- 
ica by people who know conditions in those countries; compiled 
by a foreign news staff member of the New York Times, with a 
helpful bibliography of articles on Latin America. 

Recent American Policy. Basic Documents, 1941-51. By Fran- 
cis O. Wilcox and Thorsten V. Kalijarvi. (New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1952. Pp. xx, 927. $6.50). 

A classified collection of official documents and statements of 
U. S. foreign policy; with a section on the “Inter-American 
Regional System.” 


IV. Aputt Fiction 


The Refugee Centaur. By Antoniorrobles. ‘Translated and 
adapted by Edward and Elizabeth Huberman. (New York: 
Twayne Publishers, 1952. Pp. 245. Illus. $3.00). 

A humorous, satirical story about a centaur’s experience in 
Europe and Mexico, by a Spanish refugee, Antonio Robles Solar 
(born 1897) now living in Mexico; illustrated by John Resko. 
The Golden Road. By Peter Bourne. (New York: Popular 

Library, 1952. Pp. 384. 35 cents). 

The story of a Boston man’s wild adventures in the Panama 
jungle in the middle of the last century. 

Cradle in the Sun. By John Clagett. (New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers, 1952. Pp. vi, 304, illus., $3.00). 

A much too long historical novel about a Spaniard who led 
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the Mayas against the Spanish conquerors in 16th century New 

Spain. 

The Long Run. By J. Bigelow Clark. (New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc., 1952. Pp. vi, 309. $3.50). 

The romantic and violent adventures of a New England man 
in Mexico and his complicating love for another’s wife. 
Deadline at Durango. By Allan Vaughan Elston. (New York 

Dell Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. 234. 25 cents). 

A man in conflict with himself over a good and a bad woman 
in the Mexican town of Durango. 

A Cow is too much Trouble in Los Angeles. By Joseph Foster. 
(New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce; and Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1952. Pp. iv, 248. $3.00). 

A humorous but sympathetic account of a Mexican family 
who escaped to Los Angeles and disintegrated in that city’s life. 
Mexican Hearth. By Jean Hendricks. (New York: Exposition 

Press, 1952. Pp. 96, $2.50). 

A brief tale of how a horde of crickets changed the pattern 
of thought and life for an American woman in Mexico. 

My Flesh is Sweet. By Day Keene. (New York: Lion Books, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. 158. 25 cents). 

A murder mystery which moves back and forth across the 
. S.-Mexican border. 

The Wonderful Country. By Tom Lea. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1952. Pp. viii, 387. $3.75). 

The conflicts in the life of a man who spent 14 years in 
Mexico and returned to the U. S. some 75 years ago. 

March of the Hero. By Richard Lee Marks. (New York 
Appleton-Century-Croft, Inc., 1952. Pp. iv, 338. $3.50). 
An American in a South American country becomes the leader 

of a political party and gets involved in a multitude of problems. 

Children of Kaywana. By Edgar Mittelhélzer. (New York: 
The John Day Co., 1952. Pp. 515. Map. $4.00). 

A vivid novel, set in British Guiana, about the woman Hen- 
drickji descended from an Indian mother and an English father 
in Drake’s expedition; with geneological table of the chief 
characters. 

Passage to Terror. By Edward Ronns. (New York: Fawcett 
Publications, Inc., 1952. Pp. 170. 25 cents). 

The romantic adventures of an American in Guatemala. 
Farrusco the Blackbird and Other Stories from the Portuguese. 

By Miguel Torga. (New York: Arts, Inc., 1951. Pp. 93. 

Illus. $3.00). 

A collection of sophisticated animal stories with sub-human 
characters; magnificently illustrated by Gregorio Prieto and 
translated by Denis Brass. 

In the House of the King. By Louis Zara. (New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1952. Pp. vi, 306. $3.00). 

An historical novel about the private life of Philip II of Spain 
in the latter half of the 16th century. 





VV. CHitpren’s Book 


Benny wd the Birds. By F's ink Ennis. (Kansas C tv, Mo.: 


Phe Tell-Well Press, 1952. Pp. 17. Hus. $2.00). 

Ihe picture story of a Mexican boy who hatches birds in 
mbrero; for children 3-7 vears old; illustrated by Charles Bis 
The Land of the Gay Sombre By A Ort Fr: (New 

i Expositi n Press, 1952. Pp. 88. Illus. $2.00). 





story of ten vear old Sue-Anne’s visit to Mexico witl 

her parents; for children 6-10. 

War of the Mayan King. A Story of Yucatan. By Rupert 
Hughes. (Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Co., 1952. 
Pp. xx, 168. Illus. $1.50). 

The life and adventures of a Mayan bov an 
entury Yucatan, Mexico; well illustrated by Edward J. Smith. 
Marco Polo. By Manuel Komroff. (New York: Julian Messner, 

1952. Pp. 171. Illus. Map. $2.75). 

The life of the great Venetian traveler in the 13th centur 
well told for older children. 

Tales of the Western World. Folk Tales of the Americas. Col- 
lected by Ruth Elgin Suddeth and Constance Gay Morenus. 
(Austin: The Steck Co., 1953. Pp. iv, 281. Hlus. $2.50). 
Fifteen folk tales from the Latin American countries (as well 

is from Canada and the U. S.); illustrated in color by Warren 

Hunter. 

Columbus, Finder of the Neze World. By Ronald Svme. (New 
York: William Morrow Co., 1952. Pp. 70. Illus. Maps. 
$2.00). ) 
The traditional story of Columbus told for voung children; 

ilustrated by William Stobbs. 

Carlos and Conchita in Guatemala. By Alida Vreeland. (New 
York: Aladdin Books, 1952. Pp. viii, 152. lus. $2.50). 


} 


The story of an Indian DOS and girl who wanted to grow up 


nd become a doctor and a nurse; illustrated by the author 


VI. MisceLLaneous 


Handbook of Latin American Studies, 1949. Fdited by Fran- 
cisco Aguilera. (Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1952. 
Pp. xii, 289. $7.00). . 

Volume XV in the series of guides prepared by the Hispanic 
Foundation of the Library of Congress. 

The Geography of Hunger. By Josué de Castro. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1952. Pp. xiv, 337. $4.50). 

A stimulating and thought-provoking study of malnutrition 
throughout the world and how it appears to lead to overpopu- 
lation; by a leading Brazilian sociologist. 

Bullfighter from Brooklyn. By Sidney Franklin. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. iv, 245, illus., $3.75). 

The autobiography of an American bullfighter’s fantastic and 
exciting career, told in an interesting and colorful fashion. 


THE BRIDGES OF SCIENCE 
We must not forget the relativity of relativity itself, nor lose 
sight of the fact that the only goal of similar theories is to throw 
slender gangways between isles of knowledge in an ocean of 


ignorance. 


pu Not'y 


Puritanism, believing itself quick with the seed of religious 
liberty, laid, without knowing it, the egg of democracy. 
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The Course of Empire. By Bernard De Voto. Maps by Erwin 
Raisz. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952. Pp. xvii, 647. 
Biblio. notes, index, maps, $6.00). 

In this volume for both the historian and the armchair ex- 
plorer the author, whose career has gradually carried him from 
the criticism of imaginative literature toward the more austere 
and earth-bound discipline of history, has completed a trilogy 
not unworthy of being considered a continuation and supplement 
to Francis Parkman’s great series. The trilogy sequence seems to 
kave emerged as something of an afterthought, and as a result 
it has been published in reverse of its chronological order. The 
Year of Decision, 1846 appeared in 1943 and was followed by 
Across the Wide Missouri, covering the period 1832 to 1838, 
in 1947. Each of the previous volumes seems to have suggested 
to the author the need for tracing back into time the roots of 
the emergence of the United States as a power fronting on two 
oceans. 

A grand sweep of three centuries is encompassed by the present 
work. Its principal theme is the gradual unfolding of geo- 
graphical knowledge of the interior of the continent and of th: 
northern Pacific coast by the intrepid explorers of Spain, France, 
Great Britain, and the United States, from Cabeza de Vaca and 
Coronado, through Radisson, Vérendrye, and La Salle, to Mac- 
kenzie, Fraser, and Lewis and Clark. The Russians in Alaska are 
not treated. A subsidiary theme is the persistent belief, com- 
pounded of wishful thinking and the misconstruction of Indian 
rumors, that somewhere some kind of water route across the con- 
tinent was to be found. Erroneous though it was, this belief was 
from beginning to end a spur that drove men on. In the end 
brought about the discovery, and to a considerable extent the 
determination, of the present boundaries of the United States. 

The outlines of the story are far from new. Mr. De Vor 
has utilized both the source accounts, largely published ones, and 
the fruits of previous scholarship. But he has fitted them to- 
gether into a brilliantly constructed logical pattern of his own. 
He has applied critical judgements and constructive imagination 
of a high order, taking the reader fully into his confidence in 
each step of the process. Finally his vivid style is fully equal to 
the immense and heroic dimensions of his tale. A si 
appendix of critical notes on sources and previous studies is a 
first-rate contribution in itself. 

In Across the Wide Missouri Mr. De Voto and his publishers 
presented the reader with an extra dividend in the magnificent 
contemporary sketches of Alfred Jacob Miller. In The Course 
of Empire there is another in the excellent maps Mr. Raisz 
which immeasurably support the text and are things of beauty 
in themselves. 

The book has been given the National Book Award for non- 
fiction for 1953. 


SIXTY page 


Woop Gray 
George Washington 


University 


Out of Red China. By Lin Shaw-Tong. (New York and Boston: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce—Little Brown, 1953. Pp. xvi, 269; 
$4.00). 
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This is a sad and frightening book. It describes a way of life 
which is the antithesis of everything we aspire to in the United 
States. It should be read by any American who has any doubt 
of the reality of the danger we face in the growing power of 
international Communism. 

The author describes his experiences as a Chinese Communist 
newspaper man during a period of one year. Mr. Shaw was a 
student at Peking University when the Communists captured 
China’s Northern Capital. He was an liberal and a 
Thinking he might find a chance to serve his country, 


avowed 
patriot. 
and needing a job, he joined an organization called the South- 
bound Working Group, and found himself, after appropriate 
brain-washing, “volunteered” into the Communist Army as a 
reporter. 

During the ensuing year he rapidly advanced to a position 
of some responsibility, ending in a comfortable billet in a propa- 
ganda mill in Wuhan where he associated with the Communist 
clite. He was shocked by the inefficiency, cruclty, and corrup- 
tion of many Communist colleagues, and gives an interesting 
rapid moral disintegration of many Communist 
veterans when exposed to a combination of city life, and of un- 


account of the 


limited power. 

Finally he senses that his position is deteriorating, and after 

guarre] with a powerful female Communist functionary de- 
cides he will try to escape to Hongkong. He seems to have come 

long way in a year, from a college boy with good instincts 
but few convictions, to a man willing to risk his life to escape 
the Communists in order to oppose them. 

This is an interesting, well-written book, but it has some 
weaknesses. The translation does not always follow standard 
Romanization of places, names, and the Chinese monetary unit, 
the Yuan, is called the yen. Also, “Peiping’s famous Chilu Uni- 
versity” (Page 118) is in Tsinan, quite 2 distance from Peiping, 
and the name of this university has long been spelled Chiiloo. 

But the 
teems with living people; the author has a real ability to por- 
tray men and women in such a way as to emphasize their uni- 
He has a fine 
sense of humor, sometimes macabre, and a fine compassion. 


virtues of this book far exceed its weaknesses. It 


versal rather than their national characteristics. 


One’s first impression on finishing Mr. Shaw’s book is one of 
despair. The friendly and vigorous Chinese people seem to be 
succumbing rapidly to a disease for which we have no cure. We 
are forced to stand outside the curtain while our friends die, 
and a new generation is created who are determined to keep us 
forever outside the curtain. 

Perhaps the answer is that we who would oppose Communism 
must have a faith at least as strong as that of the Communists. 
Dialectic Materialism rode to victory in China on a wave of 
faith, almost of nupticism. If we can clarify our own thinking, 
so that we know in what we believe, and how to fight for it, 
and if we can devote ourselves to the cause of Democracy with 
a zeal equal to that of the Long-March veterans in China, then 
in time we must win; in time China, with the help of her 
friends all over the world, will be able to free herself. If we 
have the conviction, the courage, and the skill to oppose it, Com- 
munism in China (and elsewhere) cannot endure. 
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The cruelty and the viciousness which have already liquidated 
millions of people in China, and threaten to destroy the cul- 
tural tradition of the whole nation, are not only un-Chinese, 
they are inhuman. They are a disease of the mind and spirit 
which cannot be controlled by quarantine. 


Ouiver J. CALDWELL 
Assistant Commissioner for 
International Education 


The Uprocted: The Epic Story of the Great Migrations that 
Made the American People. By Oscar Handlin. (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1951. 310 pp.) 

Professor Handlin, member of the Harvard University De- 
partment of History, observes in his introduction that previous 
histories of immigration have approached the subject largely 
from the point of view of the effects of immigration upon 
America. He has here set for himself the task of evaluating the 
impact of the experience upon the immigrant. He draws his 
information primarily from the vast bibliography of autobio- 
graphical testimony of the immigrants themselves, especially from 
that to be found in the files of foreign language newspapers in 
the United States. Instead, however, of fitting these materials 
together by the methods usually employed by historians, Dr. 
Handlin distills them to produce an essence of common experi- 
ences. In a series of impressionistic essays he first introduces the 
reader to the European peasant as the institutions and customs 
that once offered a sense of stability and belonging to even the 
common people begin to disintegrate. Next the reader follows 
the uprooted individual and his family through the monotony 
and hardships of the ocean voyage to the promised land, where 
exploitation, life in crowded and noisome tenements, and _hos- 
tility from earlier immigrant groups awaited him. Even in his 
church he was often forced to bow to an alien hierarchy. Only 
in newspapers and theaters of his native Janguage could he find 
wme solace. In his disillusionment he turned his back on re- 
formers in politics to follow the urban bosses who plaved to his 
prejudices and offered him small favors. Most psychologically 
disturbing of all was his rejection by his children, who were 
able to achieve a degree of Americanization that was beyond 
both his desires and his capabilities. 

This work will long remain as a valuable corrective to earlier 
treatments which have sometimes struck lyrically optimistic notes, 
but perhaps it tends toward an opposite extreme of almost un- 
relieved lamentation. Some critics, indeed, have questioned the 
practical application of its patterns to northwestern European im- 
migrants who settled in agricultural sections of the United States. 
Nevertheless, the depth of understanding which it brings to the 
story of the eastern and southern Europeans who came to the 
urban-industrial areas wel] merits the Pulitzer Prize awarded to 
the author. 

Woop Gray 
The George Washington University 


Costa Rica: A Study in Economic Development. By Stacy May, 
Just Faaland, Albert R. Koch, Howard L. Parsons, and Clar- 
ence Senior. (New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 
1952. Pp. xiv-374. $3.00). 

During the past five years the Twentieth Century Fund has 
made several scientific investigations on the subject of foreign 
economic relations. The first was a general review of America’s 
role in foreign trade and investment. Then case studies were 
made of economic conditions in Brazil and Turkey. Now the 
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spotlight is thrown on the most literate and democratic country 
in Central America, Costa Rica. Naturally enough, the possi- 
bilities of “‘Point Four” were much in the forefront of attention 





Although Costa Rica is a farming community, specializi 
coffee and banana culture, it does not produce enough other 
foods to provide a satisfactory standard of living. Too muct 
canned food is imported. This constitutes a drain on the dollar 
resources of Costa Rica which, since 1940, have been in short 
supply. It is the conclusion of the authors of this survey that 
more vegetables, fruit, dairy products and pork could be grown. 
Only in this way can the cost of living be reduced. It is signifi- 
cant that the experts engaged in this study acknowledged that the 
operations of the United Fruit Company, through its subsidiary, 
the Compafiia Bananera, offer “an excellent example of success- 
ful economic development.” In 1949, one ninth of the total 
agricultural labor force in Costa Rica was on the payroll of the 
Compaiiia Bananera. The company produced almost 40 per cent 
of the total agricultural output of the country and more than half 
of the total value of the nation’s exports. Unquestionably, the 
Twentieth Century Fund has made a valuable contribution in 
allocating funds for this analysis. The appendices and statistical 


tables clarify the text, notably. 


Josepu F, THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Marviand 


Liberia: America’s African Friend. By R. Farle Anderson. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1952. 
Pp. x-305, index, illus. maps. $5.00). 

This is a factual, fascinating report about the only Negro Re- 
public in Africa. The author, who is a shipping specialist, under- 
stands the importance of arterial highways, adequate ports, good 
airfields and proper communications in the development of coun- 
tries. Roberts Field, near Liberia’s capital city, Monrovia, con- 
stitutes the hub of an intercontinental plane service. Neverthe- 
less, Monrovia still lacks telephones and a modern sewerage 
system. 

Mr. R. Earle Anderson notes that Liberia has an area which 
approximates that of Louisiana or Ohio. The climate, as one 
would expect in a territory just north of the equator, is tropical 
with an abundance of rainfall along the coast. Back of the coastal 
fringe is a green belt of high forest, much of it still a mystery. 
An inland plateau with an elevation of one thousand feet rounds 
out the Republic. Its political constitution dates from 1847 
when, thanks in no small part to the American Colonization 
Society, the native peoples and the “Americo-Liberians” declared 
themselves a free and independent nation. In the early 1920's 
the Firestone Plantations gave a decided impetus to the produc- 
tion of rubber. Although cocoa and palm oil trade suffered 
severely in World War II, they are commodities that may again 
take their place in the Liberian economy. 

One of the best chapters in this book deals with “Missions and 
Education.” Emphasis is placed upon the labors of the medical 
missionaries, Dr. and Mrs. George W. Harley. Indeed, the study 
is dedicated to this self-sacrificing couple. Mr. Anderson also 
attributes much of the Republic’s progress to President William 
V. S. Tubman as well as to the “highly constructive operations of 
the two great shipping companies, the Farrell Lines and the 
Delta Line, with their vessels under the American flag.” The 
author adds that Liberia needs more capital and competent tech- 
nicians. An excellent index enhances the value of this volume. 


Joseru F. Tuorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 
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The Trojan Horse: A play by Archibald MacLeish. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company 1952. Pp. 37. Limited Edition. 
Not for sale.) 

The Trojan Horse, now printed in Archibald MacLeish’s 
new volume, Collected Poems: 1917-1952 was first presented on 
the air by B.B.C. It was written for radio production, for read- 
ing without scenery, leaving the imagination free to clothe the 
action and to place it in ancient Ilium or in the modern world. 
The author has produced a great drama and a great essay for 
our times. Spoken by Homeric characters, the words are di- 
rected to contemporary ears. 

An ancient story has been taken from the pages of Homer 
and recast by a modern poet in moving and eloquent lines. Mr. 
MacLeish has only done what the great Greek dramatists did 
before him. He has dipped into that great ancient storehouse 
of plot material, found what he needed for his times and pre- 
sented it. It is a forceful appeal that we not tear down the walls 
of reason and pull inside our gates, the malevolently designed 
implement of our own destruction, our own Trojan horse. It 
is an appeal to reason, lest we act out of fear “and all of us will 
In the play, the wisdom, age and public ser- 


< 


fear each other.” 
vice of Laocoon are not enough to keep his sane opinions from 
being his death warrant. Cassandra cries out in plaintive futility 
and even the voice of a beauteous Helen brings forth no answer 
from within that will support the truth. In its form and in it 
mission the play is worthy of an Aeschuylus. Let us not forget 
the Trojan horse or make of the play wright a new Cassandra. 


FEumer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington Universits 


My Uncle Joseph Stalin. By Budu Svanidze, translated 
Waverley Root. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1953. Pp. 
xiv, 235. $3.00). 

This is a most extraordinary and fascinating book: our first 
intimate and apparently authentic picture of Stalin as a human 
being. It is written by his cousin and nephew, an economist 
whose contacts with Joseph Djugashvili date back to the Geor- 
gian village where both grew up. They continued through clos 
association in wartime and postwar activities, until about three 
years ago when Svanidze fell in love with the daughter of a 
former official of the Horthy Government, unwilling to live 
under Soviet regulations, and they escaped from Hungary to 
the West. 

This book differs from those of other escapees because the 
author is a Communist with no bitterness against the regime he 
has left. This fact lends more devastating weight to the ap- 
parently unconscious disclosures of a Communist way of life 
sometimes quite shocking to the Western mind. On the other 
hand, Stalin emerges as a rather likable human being, a man 
with strong attachments to his family as well as to his native 
Georgia dnd its traditions, who lives a surprisingly “bourgeois” 
home life. He first appears as a serious well-educated young 
man, with a fine singing voice and an enormous appetite, who 
returns to his native Georgian village to marry Budu’s aunt, thus 
becomng his Uncle Sosso (Georgian for Joe). We get an en- 
tirely unfamiliar picture of Stalin’s ability to listen intelligently, 
and to penetrate rapidly to the heart of a complex problem, his 
extraordinarily wide range of knowledge, his simplicity and keen 
sense of humor, and his devotion to his children. Stalin’s three 
wives, so very different, are well delineated, and there are 
illuminating sidelights on Molotov, Beria, Yezhov, and other 
leaders of the Politburo. 

The translator, Waverly Root (cousin of the distinguished 
Elihu Root), is a journalist and commentator, stationed abroad 
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from 1923-1940, most of that time in Paris with the Chicago 
Tribune, the United Press, and the Mutual Broadcasting system. 
In a brief preface, he contributes his own searching analysis of 
the authenticity of the book. On the basis of long experience 
in dealing with material from sources whose reliability could not 
be checked—especially in wartime—he concludes that this is 
true account of the personal experiences of the author, pointing 


out that it would be almost impossible to concoct or falsify so 
long and circumstantial a story without committing some errors 
that could be checked. He considers and discounts the possi- 
bility that this book might be a very subtle form of propaganda, 
on the ground that whatever else propaganda of the U.S.S.R. 
may be it has never yet been subtle. 

If then, we can accept this as a true portrait of Stalin as seen 
by a member of his own family, we have a most revealing and 
important key to the mind of the Kremlin, of great value to those 
who must attempt to deal with the problems posed for the con- 
temporary world by the intransigeance of the Politburo. 


HeLten Dwicur Re ip 
Washington, D. C. 


The Ocean River. By Henry Chapin and F. G. Walton Smith. 
(New York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons Co. 1952. Pp. viii, 325, 
index, maps. $3.50). 

The fabled Gulf Stream, the Ocean River, plays a leading 
role among the ocean currents of the world. While eastern North 
America feels the cold shoulder of the Labrador current, western 
Europe at the same latitudes is bathed in the mild waters of th 
Gulf Stream and its eastern extension, the North Atlantic Drift, 
with its life-giving influence. At last this great Ocean River i 
adequately dealt with in a single volume. The geological history 
of the Antilles and the legend of lost Atlantis provide the back- 
ground against which unfolds the great drama of the opening 
up of the Caribbean to the Old World. 

The authors of this volume fell under the spell of Hunting- 
ton’s highly subjectivized climatic determinism, but they ar 
aware that cultural factors as well as physical factors were opera- 
tive on the banks of the Ocean River. “From the beginning 
the established Indian of the mainland and the Negro in the 
islands began taking over from a white population that was ener- 
vated by the climate, not used to the hard manual labor neces- 
stry to a new frontier, and too proud to adjust to conditions his 
cwn eagerness for quick wealth had superimposed on_ th 
i lands.” (p. 247) 

Although few Spaniards became great navigators they did 
learn to take advantage of the great stream of warm, blue water, 
and to sail with it northeastward along Florida until they got 
a tailwind supplied by the westerlies. In this way they facilitated 
the homeward voyage of the galleons in convoy, laden with the 
gold and silver bullion of the New World. But, as a result of 
the failure of Spain to establish new and fresh forms of govern- 
ment in her New World dominion, mixed Spanish-Indian cul- 
tures achieved independence on the mainland, and “the Carib- 
bean was lost both to other European powers and to the endur- 
ance of the imported African peoples to survive slavery and out- 
breed their masters.” (p. 303) 

The history of the codfish industry, over the Grand Banks 
where the waters of the Labrador current and the Gulf Stream 
mix, is fascinatingly told in the chapter on “The Codfish Fron- 
tier.” Shipowners long frowned on any attempt at a permanent 
settlement along the shores of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, 
and this early colonial-mindedness blocked the opening up of 
those areas. 

This interesting volume ends on the optimistic note of “the 
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Ocean River as a scientific, social and political unity—a new 
frontier for western man,” 

RayMonp Crist 

University of Florida, Gainesville 


United Nations and World Community. By A. H. Feller. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1952. Pp. 153, $2.50). 
An elaboration of three lectures delivered at Northwestern 

University Law School under the Julius Rosenthal Foundation, 

this little book presents an exceptionally clear analysis of “the 

living Charter” as it was blueprinted at San Francisco and as it 
has evolved since. 

Abraham Feller, first General Counsel of the UN, served 
from the opening session of the General Assembly until his un- 
timely recent death. He was well qualified to assess the changing 
functions and activities of the UN, and has done so with ad- 
mirable clarity, objectivity, and simplicity. He saw the United 
Nations system and its Charter not as “museum pieces,” but 
as “living institutions involved, daily and hourly, in the turbulent 
struggle of international affairs.” ‘The organization “thas not yet 
fulfilled all of its potentialities and it will be a long time before 
it does so,” but Mr. Feller felt that the adaptability it had shown 


‘ 


in these difficult years was “one of the surest guarantees of its 
ability to develop further.” 

The United Nations has been called upon to deal in som« 
measure with each of the many postwar political crises, and this 
book briefly considers its varying degrees of success; in every 
case its “intervention signified that the moral force of the inter- 
national community had been brought to bear on the situation.” 

The character and deep convictions of the author emerge im- 


His book stands as the last 


testament of a lawyer who had no need of legal verbiage to ex- 


pressively from these lucid pages. 


press his profound belief that “those peoples and Government 
who desire peace and stability possess the means to achieve it.” 


Hevten Dwicur Rep 
Washington, D. C. 


Postmarked Moscow. By Lydia Kirk. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons Co., 1952. Pp. 278. $3.00). 

Better than travel tales this collection of letters by Mrs. Kirk, 
wife of the American Ambassador to Russia, 1949-1952, shows 
what life is like behind the iron curtain even for Ambassadors’ 
families. To this essentially friendly and executive type of 
woman with modern western background there were constant 
frustrations and vexations in Moscow life. Yet Mrs. Kirk thor- 
oughly enjoyed her rare excursions to historical and artistic 
shrines which have been salvaged and exhibited out of Russia’s 
past. 

She tells of parties and pleasant relations with other Ambas- 
sadors’ families, all under similar suspicious restrictions as the 
American group. There are a few hard-won permissions to 
travel, under surveillance, and to picnic in interesting spots, also 
carefully guarded. 

There were, too, in spite of restrictions on the Russian people 
and the inculcated hatred and fear of Americans, many chance 
to see the common people’s stolid acceptance of hard and joyless 
lives, their fear of sudden arrest, submission to unjust imprison- 
ment and possible death. Only children seem to Mrs. Kirk to 
be really happy in Russia. And they lose all care-free joy with 
adulthood. 

There was an opportunity or two, gained with difficulty, to 
meet formally wives of Russian diplomats. These meetings, the 
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servant problem, traffic regulations, the ballet, and the climate 
are discussed with lively, but appreciative, humor. 

In all it is an engaging book, realistic, sparkling, and not too un- 
friendly. It reveals, however, in its stories of every-day life 
the great differences between free and regulated countries. As 
such it contributes considerably to international understanding. 


Mase. Soute Catt 
The American Peace Society 


Far Eastern History. By Evelyn Waltz. R 
topher Publishing House, 1953. Pp. 578, ilh 
This is one of the nobler experiments of recent textl 

writing—a general history of Eastern Asia designed for the 

secondary schools. The most serious gap in our secondary socia 
sciences is adequate treatment of Asia, its history and pcoples. 
| 


This text, despite its faults, is more than an attempt to stop that 
gap; it is a permanent foundation stone in what I hope will be 
an ever increasing structure of high school teaching directed to- 
ward the Fast East. Starting with a survey of the geography of 
Eastern Asia the book proceeds, in a rather rigorous chronolog 
fashion, from the Chou Dynasty to the present and offers a com- 
prehensive survey of the political history of China, Japan and 
Korea as well as a clear and detailed treatment of the modern 
international relations of the Far East. There is a reading list 
(well selected), a comparative time chart and an index appended. 
Both maps and illustrations are adequate and some text might 
have been dropped in favor of more of them. Since it seem 
this book is essentially a synthesis of other secondary materials 


been timid about interpretation. This may be 


the author has 
necessary in a high school text where the tough and complex 
handled lightly. 


questions of present day East Asia have to 
But it has led to a heavily weighted emphasis on names, dates 


and facts which, while clearly set forth, are dreadfully tedious 
and may prove too heavy a load for the high school student. Any 
future edition should preserve a better balance between needful 
fact and challenging interpretation. Nevertheless the author ha 
done a skillful job of assessing fairly the great modern revolu- 
tion in Asia and through the humdrum of facts there gleams 
constantly her humanitarianism and intelligent understanding of 
the great past and the tragic present of the Far Fast. Each chap- 
ter is divided into a series of sub-topics which tends to destroy 
continuity of reading (and hence pleasure) and there is a mad- 


lening amount of parenthetical explication and parenthetical 
reference to previous citations of material apropos the page being 
read. As it stands this is a good and valuable text for high 
schools. Future revisions, especially in style, can make it an 
excellent and invaluable text. Despite these critical remarks t} 
scholarship and farsightedness of both author and publisher de- 
serve well of our school boards and students. Miss Waltz is a 
true pioneer in education. 
Joun A. Harrison 


University of Florida 


Bartolomé de las Casas. Historian. An Essay in Spanish Histori- 
ography. By Lewis Hanke. (Gainesville: University of Florida 
Press, 1952. Pp. 125. $3.75). 

In 1951, Las Casas’ impassioned and long-debated History of 
the Indies was for the first time transcribed by Professor Augustin 
Millares Carlo from the difficult original text prepared in the 
handwriting of the apostle of the Indians. Dr. Hanke, who has 
published a number of volumes on the life of Las Casas, con- 
tributed an introductory essay to that three-volume edition print- 
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ed in Mexico, and the present monograph is in general the Eng- 
lish version of that essay. It is a carefully refined and accuratels 
documented portrayal of the controversial but colorful chronicler 
and of his principal historical work, and the author has achieved 
a comprehensive and enthusiastic interpretation of Las Casas as 
a historian; his own partiality to the subject tends to add rather 
than detract from a well-written and easily-read story. It is an 
essay rich in bibliographical scope and valuable for its synthesis 
of the pertinent materials penned on the subject under treat- 
ment. Despite the defect of an obvious abuse of Indian statistics 
in the History, Hanke painstakingly illustrates the lasting impact 
of Las Casas on his own and on successive generations of those 
historians concerned with the first three decades of Spanish dis- 
covery and conquest in America. 

While the express purpose of the study is that of widening 
the horizon of American historiography, any notion that the 
essay may be definitive is modestly disclaimed. Nonetheless, there 
seems little doubt that this studied penetration of the role of 
Las Casas in the historical drama of the sixteenth century wil! 
stand as one of the basic interpretations of the man and his 
work. As such it represents a significant step forward in com- 
batting the dearth of monographic studies in English in the 
historiography of Hispanic America. This discussion skillfully 
treats of how and why Las Casas wrote history and of the con- 
tinuing influence of his writing, and it ably champions the out- 
look of one side in the continuing division of opinion on the 
relative historical merit of a stanch critic of the betrayal of the 
Indian in the initial phase of Spanish power in the New World. 


Water A. Payne 


University of Florida 


The Choice Before South Africa. By E. S. Sachs. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1952. Pp. Ix, 200. Index. $5.75.) 
E. S. (“Solly’’) Sachs is the general secretary of the Garment 

Workers’ Union of South Africa, one of the strongest and most 

progressive of the larger trade unions. His book, as the title 

suggests, presents a problem and suggests a solution. While it 
was written before the latest phase of the apartheid question had 
acquired its present critical constitutional aspect, the book is still 
an excellent guide for an approach to an understanding of South 

Africa’s major problems. Along with some traces of deep parti- 

san feeling, there is an excellent groundwork of fact and infor- 

mation, compactly and clearly presented. 

Mr. Sachs would first have an enlightened electorate blast the 
Nationalist Party out of power and put in its place a democratic 
combination of the United Party, the Labor Party and the free 
trade unions, dedicated to the formulation of a “New Deal.” 
Many of the people must accept a new way of life and be will- 
ing to recognize the role of modern science and new economic 
and social techniques. The Mining Industry’s strangle-hold must 
be broken and agriculture and manufacture allowed to play their 
roles unhindered as the real bases of South Africa’s economy. 
The leverage needed can be found, Mr. Sachs feels, “by present- 
ing a virile democratic policy to the urban electorate” rather than 
by appeasing the platteland. Africaners must forget the bitter- 
ness of the past and attempt to realize “the greatest measure of 
tolerance, economic, social and political democracy.” Such is the 
only setting in which the “Native Problem” will find solution. 
“South Africa,”’ says the author in his conclusion, “will either 
carry through a democratic revolution or within a generation it 
will become a nation of poor whites and starving blacks.” 


Evtmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Year-Book of the United Nations, 1951. (New York, Columbia 
University Press in Co-operation with the United Nations, 
1952. Pp. x, 1032, index, charts, maps, graphs, flags in 
color, $12.00). 

An invaluable reference. It deals with international decisions, 
gives documents and also the work of the UN in its specialized 
agencies. 

Collected Poems of Archibald MacLeish, 1917-1952. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1952. Pp. viii, 407, $4.00). 
A collection of the best of Mr. MacLeish’s poems for the past 

35 years, ending with the remarkable radio drama, “The Trojan 

Horse,” which was broadcast in England by the BBC. The book 

has been given the National Book Award in poetry for 1953. 

Public Administration in Hong Kong. By Sir Charles Collins, 
C.M.G. (London and New York, for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1952. Pp. ix, 189, $3.00). 

A condensed and enlightening account of the acquisition and 
administration of this British Crown Colony off the coast of 
China, from 1841 to the present. The book closes with pro- 
posals for constitutional reform. 

The Amazing Amazon, The Story of the World’s Last Great 
Frontier. By Willard Price. (New York, John Day Co., 
1952. Pp. 306, index, maps, $4.00). 

In brisk and descriptive chapters the author tells of this vast 
and amazing river basin, which, it has been predicted, will one 
day produce more food than all the rest of the world together. 
He has traversed the region “‘from the front door, the back door, 
and both side doors,” by water, air and on foot, and reveals a 
country rich in story, adventure and scientific promise along with 
almost tragic difficulties of development. But Brazil, with 
United States and United Nations aid, is already coming to 
grips with the problems of the jungle and the mighty, meander- 
ing river. 

Wendell Willkie, 1892-1944. By, Mary Earhart Dillon. (Phil- 
adelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1952. Pp. 378, index, portrait, 
$4.00). 

Drawing directly upon sources, this is a biography of a re- 
markable American, his spectacular course across the political 
scene and something of his ideas as an exponent of American 
Free Enterprise and the views gained in his middle western 
background, of which he was so proud. 

The Quest for Peace, Proceedings of the 28th Session Institute 
of World Affairs. (Los Angeles, University of Southern 
California, 1952. Pp. xlv, 186, paper, $5.00). 

UN: Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1951. (New 
York, UN Department of Economic Affairs, 1952. Distrib- 
uted by The Colombia University Press. Pp. xxix, 400, index, 
charts, tables and maps, paper, $2.50). 

Germany in Power and Eclipse, The Background of German 
Development. By James K. Pollock and Homer Thomas. 
(Toronto, New York, London, D. Van Nostrand Co., 1952. 
Pp. viii, 661, index, maps, and charts, $10.00). 

A thorough and helpful study by eminent authorities on the 
country occupying the center of Europe, which, after precipitat- 
ing and losing two World Wars is still something of an enigma. 
Part I deals with Land, People, Government and Politics. Part 
2 treats of the regions within the country by province and state 
with geography and culture of each. Well-printed, clear in 
style, it is, with its bibliography, glossary and appended docu- 
ments a welcome reference book on its topic. 

Dictionary of Civics and Government. By Marjorie Tallman. 
(New York, Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. 291, Bibliog- 
raphy, $5.00). 

A dictionary which explains in brief form many legal and 
other phrases which occur in the study of Civics and Economics 


today. 


(Boston, 
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